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RESERVE CORPS EXECUTIVE 


MAJor GENERAL Epwarp S. Bres, Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, 
War Department Special Staff, was commissioned in the Corps of Engineers 
in World War I. He has had wide experience as an engineer in both 
civilian and military life, and has served as Director, American Society 
of Civil Engineers; Director, Society of Military Engineers; and Member, 
Louisiana State Board of Engineering Examiners. He also has served as 
National President of the Reserve Officers Association. In the early 
phases of World War II, he was Deputy Chief Engineer, Southwest Pacific 
Area, and later was regulating officer, GHQ, Southwest Pacific Area, and 
commanding officer of Base 1, Southwest Pacific Theater. In 1945, he was 
appointed to the War Department General Staff Committee on National 
Guard, Reserve, and Regular Army Policies; and since October 1945 he 
has served in his present position. 
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THE ORC, TOO, CAN TELL 
THE ARMY’S STORY 


By 


Mayor GENERAL Epwarp S. BRES 


Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs 


E find ourselves, at the present time, in the late stage 
W «i demobilizing the greatest Army this country ever 
assembled. Although we won a victory over our enemies, the 
problems of national security are greater than ever, and the 
importance of the role that the Organized Reserve Corps must 
play, under the leadership of the Officers Reserve Corps, is 
becoming increasingly clear. It is a role of major importance. 

The United States, being committed to world leadership, must 
be alert and prepared for any eventuality. To this end, the 
Organized Reserve Corps bears a tremendous responsibility for 
keeping itself, and the nation, alert and prepared. 

It is an American tradition that the defense of this country 
shall be entrusted to its citizen army. This tradition has suc- 
cessfully survived two world wars in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. We must not, however, fall into the error of thinking 
that our citizen army can be brought into existence overnight, 
with no prior organization or training. 

After World War I, there was a feeling of general public 
apathy. The war to end all wars had been fought and won; we 
lapsed into a state of false security. This must not happen again. 
We must remember that in World War II we had nearly three 
years in which to mobilize and train. Should war come again, 
it will come with little or no warning. We cannot hope to 
have years in which to prepare; we would be fortunate to have 
a few months. It is vital that we maintain ourselves in readi- 
ness to employ our materiel and potential manpower with a 
minimum of delay and with a maximum of force against 
any aggressor. This can be accomplished only with the main- 
tenance, during time of peace, of a powerful and fully effective 
Organized Reserve Corps. 
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The Reserve Corps, which has been an integral part of the 
Army of the United States during the past war, is now being re- 
constructed as the largest civilian component of our postwar 
Army. At the time of separation, all officers and enlisted men, 
if physically qualified and within certain age limitations, are 
eligible to join the Organized Reserve Corps. Over 400,000 
officers have accepted commissions in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. Approximately 460,000 men have enlisted in the En- 
listed Reserve Corps. There already exists a strong war-trained 
nucleus for a citizen army. This is the proper heritage of a 
democracy like the United States. 

In any war, the civilian components are apt to make or 
break us. Numerically, they represent the largest part of the 
Army. In the event of another war, personnel of the Organized 
Reserve Corps will be widespread throughout the Army, both 
in staff and operating assignments. The ORC will be our 
largest training element, and its attitude and technical skills 
will influence millions of men. 

In peacetime, the ORC is close to the general public. It 
reflects public opinion and in turn can contribute much toward 
the thinking of the public. It is a barometer of the attitude 
of troops during peace and will determine to a large degree 
what troops will think in time of war. 

Recognizing this role that the Organized Reserve Corps can 
and must play, there are specific ways in which a Reserve 
officer can meet the heavy responsibility that rests upon him. 


He should assume part of the responsibility for telling the 
Army’s story to the public and for giving the public positive 
and constructive information about the Army. While the public 
wants to be proud of its Army, it can base its judgement only 
on what it knows. Members of the ORC are in a particularly 
advantageous position to help the Army meet this information 
responsibility. Its members are both soldiers and civilians. 
They understand and believe in the Army; and, as members 
of the military profession, they speak with the authority of 
experience. Reserve officers should make a point of speaking 
at community gatherings and should use all means available 
for keeping the public informed. The War Department is 
equipped to supply information materials for this purpose to 
the ORC, and public relations officers are trained to assist. 

Public relations officers with initiative will make a point of 
seeking out local Reserve officers and helping them tell the 
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public. Many Reserve officers are competent writers; many 
speak effectively in public; some are in key positions in radio, 
newspapers and other information media. They should be 
encouraged to use their skills and opportunities in telling 
the Army’s story. As Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Public Information, War Department, has said “No profes- 
sion lives in a vacuum; it is part and parcel of the national 
life. Its members must share in the national thinking, and 
contribute to that thinking from their own peculiar abilities. 
This is particularly true of the armed forces, for no other 
profession is so dependent on public understanding and good 
will.” 

Each member of the Organized Reserve Corps should keep 
himself professionally alert. This can be accomplished through 
unit and technical training provided by the War Department. 
Training provided through schools, unit training and individual 
tours of active duty, should be supplemented by the individual 
efforts of Reserve officers. They should keep abreast of 
developments in international relations, so that, if we must 
fight, they will know why and be able to explain to others. 


Members of the ORC should be prodigious readers of mili- 
tary literature—military history and policy, and current mili- 
tary developments. It might be possible for the War Depart- 
ment to make such material easily available, written in simple, 
interesting form. 


It is essential that all members of the ORC understand what 
makes the Army “tick”; the organization and functioning 
of “the Nation’s biggest business”. Along these lines, the ARMY 
INFORMATION DicEst is making a valuable contribution. Steps 
should be taken to make comparable material readily available 
to Reserve officers. 


Every Reserve officer should make a point of interesting two 
or more young men in choosing the Army as a profession. He 
should encourage membership in ROTC. He should familiarize 
himself with Army organization and with the make-up of some 
of the commonest Army jobs, so that he can explain them to 
the prospective recruit or ROTC enrollee. By so doing he will 
improve his own professional knowledge. 

The welfare of the Army as well as the welfare of the nation 
is a vital and immediate concern of Reserve and Regular per- 
sonnel, alike. Let’s pull together as a team, in peace as well as 
in war. 








THE SECOND 25,000 


By 


Masor Rosert B. McBANE 


AR DEPARTMENT pians are moving forward rapidly to 

integrate several thousand new Regular Army officers 
during the next year. This will be done under Public Law 670, 
79th Congress (8 August 1946), which authorizes an increase 
in Regular Army officer strength from 25,000 to 50,000. It is 
contemplated that the greater proportion of the additional 
25,000 Regular Army officers will be integrated by 1 December 
1947. Four groups of appointments will be made, beginning 
1 January 1947. The balance of the vacancies will be held to 
afford opportunity, during the coming year, for Regular Army 
appointment to ROTC graduates, Reserve and National Guard 
officers on extended active duty, and OCS honor graduates. 


A War Department circular is being prepared for distribution 
to the field prior to 15 October 1946, which will outline full 
procedural details of the program. Meanwhile, the following 
points have been established. 


Those applicants under the recent integration who were not 
accepted or who were not definitely notified of rejection, may 
assume that their names still are on the consideration list. 
They are being advised of this and are receiving a supple- 
mentary information form on which they are asked to list ad- 
ditional former commanding officers from whom Officer Evalu- 
ation Reports may be obtained, give additional information 
on their civilian education and employment record, and on 
which they can change their first and second choice of arm or 
service. There are approximately 70,000 such names on the 
consideration list. The Adjutant General began sending letters 
to these persons early in July, but the operation was suspended 
after only a few thousand had been sent. It has been resumed. 
and all persons will have been notified shortly. 





MAJOR ROBERT B. McBANE, AUS, as associate editor of The DIGEST. 
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THE SECOND 25,000 7 


Those persons who were disqualified physically, statutorily 
(e.g., lacking the proper age-grade relationship), or who failed 
to submit their applications within the prescribed time limit, 
will be given an opportunity to re-apply. The theory is that 
their physical or statutory status may have changed since their 
latest application. Persons who were disqualified because of 
insufficient educational background, or because they failed to 
pass the General Survey Test, will not be allowed to re-apply. 

Those who have not heretofore applied for Regular Army 
appointment will be given an opportunity to apply under the 
new program. 


It is expected that supplementary information forms from 
persons on the consideration list, held over from the last inte- 
gration, will be required to be in the mail by 30 November 
1946, and that new applications will be required to be in the 
mail on or before 31 December 1946. Applicants who are on 
active duty will forward forms or new applications through 
their immediate commanding officers to Army or theater com- 
manders. Those on terminal leave or inactive duty will send 
applications directly to the Army area or to the theater com- 
mander in the area where they reside. The application phase 
of the program is tentatively scheduled from 1 October to 31 
December 1946, and it is expected that officer screening centers 
will be in operation from 1 December 1946 to 31 March 1947. 
Applicants on terminal leave, inactive duty or enlisted status, if 
selected, will be recalled in the officer grade held immediately 
prior to processing for separation. 


Each of the arms and services will be asked to include in its 
quota a certain percentage of technical specialists. 


The Director of Personnel and Administration, War Depart- 
ment General Staff urges that all commanding officers, and 
others, filling out Officer Evaluation Reports on applicants, 
execute these forms promptly and in strict accordance with 
printed directions. Under the previous integration, delays in 
submitting such reports resulted in administrative difficulties 
and in actual injustices in scoring applicants for Regular Army 
appointment. Several Officer Evaluation Reports will be re- 
quired for each new applicant, and additional OERs on former 
applicants will be solicited. These evaluations affect the appli- 
cant’s total score materially; and their timely receipt can have 
considerable effect on his chances for appointment. 
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Applicants themselves, both new applicants and those on th: 
consideration list, are urged to keep their Army area or theate 
commanders advised of any changes in address occurring aft 


their applications or supplementary information forms hav. 


been mailed. During the former integration program, ther 
were thousands of delays in notifying those selected for appoin' 
ment because of unreported changes of address. 


Final figures on the previous integration, bringing Regular 


Army officer strength to 25,000, were 9,813 officers confirmed by 


the Senate on 3 July 1946, and an additional 912 officers ap- 


pointed by the President on 24 August 1946, to be confirmed by 
the Senate early next session. 


AID 





JOB SATISFACTION 


The specific Army job a soldier does is of tremendous im- 
portance in shaping his outlook on Army life, according to a 
research study made during the war by the Information and 
Education Division, War Department (What the Soldier Thinks, 
No. 7). 


A study of enlisted men’s attitudes in one branch of the Army 
Service Forces, revealed that a major factor in job satisfaction 
is manpower turnover. Men who are switched frequently from 
one job to another are not happy in any of the jobs, are dis- 
satisfied with their promotion opportunities, and lack confi- 
dence in their officers. In the last-named category, the study 
showed that, among men who held the same job for six months, 
36 per cent expressed, high confidence in their officers; whereas 
among men who had held four or more jobs in six months, only 
20 per cent had confidence in their officers. 





KEEPING UP WITH “FACTS” 


FACTS, a new department of The Dicest, designed to keep the reader 
abreast of developments in the field of military policy, appears each mont: 
in the departmental section of the magazine. 
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OVERHAULING THE ARMY 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


By 


CoLONEL REUBEN HorcHOW 


THOROUGH-GOING revision of the Army job structure 

plan is under way. This program involves a complete 
analysis of all jobs in the Army, their relation to civilian jobs, 
and their most effective use in training and in combat. When 
the study is completed and the findings are published in War 
Department manuals, a commander should be able to use every 
officer and enlisted man to his capacity, and the individual 
officer or enlisted man will have the comforting assurance that 
he is not wasted manpower. Grades and ratings will be ad- 
justed and tables of organization and equipment will be re- 
vised. With round pegs in round holes, with job satisfaction 
more than a phrase, team work in the Army will take on new 
meaning. 


During the stress of wartime conditions, with jobs changing 
and multiplying, it was not practicable to overhaul the Army 
Classification System. Now, with the Army becoming stabilized, 
the project is being pushed with vigor. A staff of some fifty 
highly qualified job analysis technicians is at work in the field, 
down at the grass roots, where jobs are actually performed. 
These technicians have been recruited especially for their ex- 
perience and ability. They know a wide variety of Army jobs. 
They are trained to observe a military job while it is being 
performed, to analyze it, and to record their findings in such 





COLONEL REUBEN HORCHOW, Reserve, is civilian director of the 
Manpower Analysis Program of the War Department. During the early 
pert of the war, Colonel Horchow was in charge of the classification and 
aualysis program in the Adjutant General’s Office, and later was theater 
Classification officer in MTOUSA. 
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detail that not only the duties are clearly revealed, but also 
qualifications, skills and abilities necessary to perform the job. 


On the basis of these findings, the system of MOSs (Military 
Occupational Specialties) will be revised. Each MOS will de- 
scribe a particular job, and describe it accurately and in terms 
that are easily understood. It will describe that MOS, too, in 
relation to other jobs of a like nature. “Clerk-typist” need no 
longer be merely MOS 405; nor need “truck driver” be merely 
MOS 345. The MOS will identify, if desired, the particular 
kind of clerk-typist or truck driver by the use of additional 
digits available for such refined definition. The commander 
will know, so far as the printed word can express it, the exact 
kind of skill he is requisitioning; the soldier will know precisely 
what is expected of him. The implications in initial job as- 
signments are significant. The Army need not fumble when 
seeking technicians to fill particular categories of jobs. The 
specifications of the man’s civilian job will be clearly expressed 
in terms of his potential military job. And, if the soldier 
eventually returns to civilian life, he will be able to explain his 
military job in terms that are understandable to the civilian 
employer. 


This wide-sweeping project is known as the Manpower Analy- 
sis Program. It is being performed by The Adjutant General, 
Major General Edward F. Witsell, at the direction of Major 
General Willard S. Paul, Director of Personnel and Administra- 
tion, War Department General Staff. The program is closely 
coordinated with Army Air Forces, Army Ground Forces, the 
technical services, and two other general staff agencies—the 
Director of Organization and Training and the Director of Re- 
search and Development. From each of these agencies, a 
liaison and coordination officer has been appointed, and fre- 
quent meetings, formal and informal, are conducted so that 
all concerned will be kept in close touch with the progress of 
the program. A number of competent officers have been placed 
on temporary duty to assist in the analysis of jobs, particularly 
in their own branches of service. The program represents 
the combined effort of the entire Army and is not just another 
staff study. Teams of analysts are at work in the field—at Fort 
Lewis, where the 2d Division and other units of the Ground 
Forces and technical services are stationed; at Roswell Army 


Air Field (New Mexico), March Field (California), and Sel- 
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fridge Field (Michigan), where a variety of Army Air Forces 
units are stationed. In the near future, the field operations of 
the program will be extended to include the European Theater, 
so that any variables due to occupation duties may be included 
in job analyses. In due course, all jobs in all arms and services 
will be observed and analyzed; the coverage will be Army- 
wide and complete. The final analysis and coordination of 
field material is accomplished in the War Department by 
specialists assigned to the staff of the Manpower Analysis Pro- 
gram. 


Not only those jobs which are peculiar to a peacetime Army 
will be analyzed, but also jobs that are essential to mobilization 
and wartime operations. The program covers Regular Army, 
National Guard, Organized Reserve, ROTC, and universal serv- 
ice components, in the event that universal military training is 


established. 


Unit missions, as determined by the appropriate agency, will 
also be analyzed, and appropriate MOSs will be determined 
for the accomplishment of those missions. Furthermore, the 
confusion which has frequently arisen in the past from the as- 
signment of varying grades and ratings to men performing the 
same job will be eliminated by establishing uniformity of grades 
and ratings in relation to job content. 


The Manpower Analysis Program, in short, will develop a 
workable, coordinated and integrated Army Classification Sys- 
tem, designed to meet the changing needs of the Army, and 
correlated to the civilian economy. It will assist in organizing 
and evaluating the content and standards of training programs 
to meet current and future needs of the Army. It will furnish 
basic material for the construction of reliable and valid tests 
for evaluating training, aptitudes, job qualifications, perfor- 
mance standards, and similar factors that have a direct bearing 
on efficient personnel management. It will aid the commander 
in making the most effective assignments of personnel, and will 
afford a basis for the revision of tables of organization, manning 
tables, and tables of allowances, so as to insure the full utiliza- 
tion of manpower. It will help in determining policies for the 
use of military manpower on limited assignment, for the use of 
civilian personnel, and for the most effective use of female 
military personnel. In short, it will be the foundation for a 
sound personnel management program in the Army. 








HANDLING THE NEWS 


By 


Ertrc Hopeins 


AM asked, what is the nature of news? 

News has no nature. News is merely yesterday’s or last 
week’s record of what a semi-civilized branch of the anthropoid 
apes has done on, and to, its planet. For the last quarter 
century and, for all I know, long before that, this has all 
been very bad—the record being bloody, uncharitable, and 
confused; and most of the things that have been recorded might 
much more happily have been left undone. 

The first thing that a person discovers in trying to talk about 
the nature of news is that there is no agreement whatsoever 
about its definitions. News cannot be defined satisfactorily any 
more than you can define pleasure, or pain, or fear, or rage, 
or hunger—for like these things, it can only be felt subjectively. 
News perception may be sharp or dull, just as pleasure per- 
ception, or pain perception, may be sharp or dull. Presumably, 
journalists possess a sharp news perception, and that is why 
they are journalists. 

‘But—news has certain characteristics. It is what you did 
not know before. It is what nobody, or almost nobody, knew 
before. It is something you are happy to learn or sad to learn, 
relieved to learn or alarmed to learn. If you feel no emotion, 
you have not learned any news. 

News is transitory. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s death, or Germany's 
and Japan’s capitulation, was old news the following morning. 

News cannot be copyrighted. As soon as the first agency 
.publishes it, it belongs to everyone, good and bad, friend and 
foe alike. 

News is not the same as information; for information is 
orderly, rational news (sometimes of rather low voltage), ani! 





Eric Hodgins is editorial vice-president of TIME, Inc. For 23 years 
he has been an editor or publisher of national magazines, including 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, RED BOOE, and FORTUNE. Mr. Hodgin’ 


second article, “Gentlemen of the Press,” will appear in an early issue. 
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by no means all news is either orderly or rational. But let 
us assume that news and information are the same, because it 
is only concerning this orderly, rational news that a policy can 
be developed. 

On what basis should information be handled between those 
who create or originally possess it (at which point it is only 
potential news) and those who purvey it (in the process of 
which it becomes kinetic news)? There are four points here 
which can guide us: 

1. There is a proprietorship in the news which must be 
universally respected. If General Eisenhower possesses the 
news that the German armies are about to capitulate, it is for 
him to set the terms of how that news shall be released. Con- 
versely, if one newspaper reporter discovers a fact, occurrence, 
or combination of them not previously known, his proprietor- 
ship must be respected; subject, in time of war, of course, to 
security considerations. 

2. Because proprietorship is so various, all elements of the 
press should not be treated on an equal footing. A good re- 
porter, an alert periodical, is entitled to the rewards of enter- 
prise and it is not proper, out of a mistaken sense of fairness, 
to collectivise the fruits of inquiry and give equal access to 
everyone in all cases. Once again the question of proprietor- 
ship determines the course of action. 

3. Any officer, military or civilian, charged with the steward- 
ship of information must sympathize with the primary func- 
tion of the press, which is disclosure. If he is not willing to 
endure the press with all its admitted faults, he does not belong 
in its orbit, or even on the periphery of its affairs. The press 
cannot print the truth without sacrificing some of the whole 
truth. The armed services cannot get the public notice they 
want without accepting some emphasis, or detail, or treatment, 
that they do not fundamentally like, or that they may even 
consider unfortunate or wrong. 

4. ‘The one weapon an information officer possesses which is 
of almost universal effectiveness is candor. [ let that statement 
stand unembellished because of its supreme importance. 

From these four principles, what smaller day-by-day guides 
to the treatment of information can be adduced? 

The story is always the reporter’s story, not yours and 
not mine—except in matters of ultra high-level, where the 
proprietorship unquestionably resides elsewhere. Consequently, 
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The tip is worth a thousand handouts and helpful dis- 
cussions are more valuable than all the mimeograph machines 


in the world. 


An information officer, even a high one, should make it 
his task to deal with the press at its working level (the re- 
porter) and resort to the publisher’s front office only when he 


is prepared to declare an emergency. 


The information officer must trust the discretion of other 
people, including his fellow officers not charged with in- 
formation duties. He must not make the assumption that 
the press is guilty until it is proved innocent, but instead 
operate on the same principle as civil justice, which assumes 
the reverse. He must avoid convoying the press and leading 


the witnesses. 


Being a friend of the press and a believer in its func- 
tion of disclosure, he must not confuse his information func- 
tion with the security function, which lies elsewhere anyway. 


The inquiries of the press are turning—with discourag- 
ing slowness, but still turning—from the news concept of the 
merely bizarre, shocking, horrifying, outrageous, psychotic, 
and stupid, to the concept of news as technical information. 
This slow alteration was particularly noticeable, of course, 
in the news of the last war. If, therefore, an information officer, 
to help this process, will devote himself to mastery of the 
technical information within his scope, he will not only serve 
the press but will store up for himself an inventory of good 
will and appreciation that will stand him in good stead when 
an emergency arises. 

The persons charged with the handling of information 
should conscientiously strive toward the proper care and 
feeding of their commanding officers in the above respects. 
It is a truism in civil life that upon the president of the cor- 
poration depends, for better or worse, the success of any in- 
formation policy. I assume the same human principle to be 


true in Army life. 
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WRITING IS SO EASY! 


By 


JAY CASSINO 


T’S so easy to be a writer. All you need is paper and a 
typewriter—and, in a pinch, you can do without the type- 
writer. 


The ease with which one becomes an author is an anomaly of 
the trade of letters which has confused me throughout the 30- 
odd years during which I have tried to eke out a living by 
juggling words. .Just think; no apprenticeship, no special 
training, not even a defined education; simply sit before a 
typewriter and start turning out deathless prose at twenty-five 
cents a word. 


In the several past years of handling manuscripts, a pre- 
ponderance of which came from PROs, I have been struck 
with the solemn and majestic thought that most authors are 
inspired and encouraged by the millions of ill-thought-out, 
ill-written words printed each year by American journals. The 
miserable assemblage of verbiage that parades across my 
desk to the drum beat of requests that it be forwarded forth- 
with to the Saturday Evening Post, convinces me that most 
Army writers have no idea of how publications operate, what 
makes editors act like inhuman beings, what makes the whole 
machinery tick in transferring words from manuscripts to the 
printed page and putting them before the reading public. 


Another conclusion I have reached. Exceedingly few Army 
writers have anything to say when they sit before their type- 
writers to tap out their prose. A purpose of this article is to 





JAY CASSINO started in newspaper work in 1912 as a “cub” on the New 
York Times and has held almost every kind of newspaper job since then. 
He has been managing editor of the New York Journal, and has edited 
and written for a number of magazines. He has been a regular contributor 
to American ‘Mercury and Nation’s Business. He is now Chief of the 
Magazine and Book Unit, Public Relations Division, War Department, 
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help the Army writer determine whether he has something to 
say; because if he has not, he’d better try knitting. 

If you really have something to say, you need not worry 
about technical skill in juggling words. Editors do not buy 
words; they go into the market place to get ideas and facts. 
There are plenty of good rewrite men, experts in the word- 
juggling art, on the staffs of magazines. For a modest stipend, 
they put the right adjectives in the right places. Every editor 
has his own stable of such writers. Generally he prefers that 
his writers string the words in their proper sequence for a 
most effective finished article. It’s the idea that pays off, not 
the words. 

The principal error of the embryo author is the feeling that 
his literary masterpiece merits nothing less than the top line 
in the table of contents, with a featured notice on the front 
cover of the class magazines. Fully 90 per cent of all the manu- 
scripts [ receive are accompanied by requests that they be 
submitted to the Saturday Evening Post or Collier’s. There is 
no compromise. And heart-rending, indeed, are the complaints 
that follow publication in some lesser magazine, or in a service 
publication, or in a trade journal, or even in a house organ. 

‘Only the other day I received a letter from a PRO in the 
Pacific. He had submitted a yarn that would have been ac- 
ceptable to editors about three years ago, when the story was 
still news. At this late date, it never should have been sub- 
mitted to any editor; but because we in the War Department 
Public Relations Division feel that every effort must be made 
to encourage the Army writers, the piece was sent to several 
editors. It came back to roost on my desk. Finally, I advised 
the author that his article was being sent to a free-distribution 
publication. Promptly came his letter. The piece would 
either appear in the Saturday Evening Post or it should not 
be published at all. 

By the time I received this missive, the manuscript had been 
rejected by seven editors, which was not surprising. I returned 
it to the author with a kindly-worded note to the effect that 
the piece was well done but that I believed lack of timeliness 
militated against its acceptance. I could not, however, repress 
the impulse also to call the writer’s attention to the fact that 
the free-distribution magazine to which he objected demands 
high literary standards, is among the higher-paying publica- 
tions, and has a circulation of nearly 2,000,000—which puts it 
in a class above most of the “slicks,” 
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The wise professional writer is not a bit choosy about who 
publishes his pieces. That’s what gets him a yacht, a Chinese 
cook, and three divorced wives. Also, the wise professional 
writer does not tap out articles until he has queried the editors 
as to their interest in the subject about which he wishes to 
write. 

The beginner rusheth in. He writes his article, or book, or 
story, and then wonders: Who'll print it? Even worse, he 
makes up his mind that the Saturday Evening Post is holding 
next week’s make-up, waiting for just a such a piece as he has 
turned out. 

While the story is still in thought form, the professional 
slants it toward a definite market and queries that market. 
Failing acceptance, he reslants it for another and tries again. 
He puts the idea on paper, in some 300 words, and submits it 
to editors. Only after he has an acceptance, does he set himself 
to the task of writing. 

There are some 2,500 markets where literary wares are sold. 
There are also many thousands of house organs that buy and 
print ideas, not words. Each is specialized; each has specific 
aims, and each has a definite pattern to follow in balancing 
its contents. 

And in that pattern is the source of rejection slips. It’s 
what’s known as the “balance” of contents—the definite, almost 
rigid, apportioning of material within its pages to the various 
interests of the readers. Always there’s just so much romance, 
so much travel, so much adventure, so much marine interest. 
And so little about the Army, except, of course, in service 
journals, These, some 64 of them, devote most of their con- 
tents to the armed services. 

The wise author, therefore, thinks of his proposed article in 
terms of facts and ideas, rather than words. And he thinks 
in terms of freshness of facts, the timeliness of ideas. He knows 
that magazines schedule their contents from no less than four 
weeks to six months or more in advance of publication. Spot 
news, therefore, is never good magazine material; not even for 
the news magazines. As a rule, anything which has appeared 
in newspapers is dead duck, so far as magazines are concerned. 
By the time an article fashioned around spot news can appear 
in print between covers, there will have been so many new 
developments, so many new stories to engage the public’s in- 
terest, that the piece so laboriously—and, yes, even brilliantly 
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—developed has become so much old hat. Another good rule 
to remember is that, with the limited space which magazines 
can devote to things military, this field of writing is extremely 
competitive; and the field within which the Army writer 
operates is extremely restricted, mainly because he deals with 
things within his own purlieu. His information is bounded 
by his knowledge of things, by the military point of view, and 
by the limitations imposed upon him by Army Regulations. 
I have yet to meet the Army writer who drinks at the almost 
inexhaustible fountain of information which springs from the 
various government agencies and bureaus. A wealth of refer- 
ence and source material is available to the author in the acres 
of documents and reports within the keeping of government 
offices.* These are used freely by professional writers outside 
the Army, but almost never, to my knowledge, by Army officers 
who would be writers. 


Yet, even within the limited purlieu of the Army officer, 
there is plenty of material for stories that will find space within 
the pages of specialized and trade magazines. The laundry 
officer can find many items of interest to editors of laundry 
journals; the PX man may have some novel ideas on mer- 
chandizing which the trade press will welcome. There are so 
many of these specialized magazines that every conceivable 
subject can find a market. And the Army benefits through the 
good-will generated among readers who realize what the Army 
is doing in the various fields. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the idea that the aim of 
public relations is to get information about the Army before 
the American public. That means. that every Army message 
should reach the greatest possible number of people, to be 
effective. The means used to disseminate the information is 
secondary in importance. Specific messages should be ad- 
dressed to specific audiences. An article about a matter of 
interest primarily to military personnel should be printed in 
a military publication; one dealing with railroad problems 
does the most good when it reaches people interested in those 
problems—through the pages of a railway publication. 

I would by far prefer to have a story printed in a house 
organ which reaches two and one-half million families than in 
a slick magazine which is read by less than one million. And 








*See “Government Agencies as Sources of Information,” by Captain 
J. R. Brown, Army INrorMATION Dicest, June, 1946. 
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I am not padding figures here to strengthen ‘my argument. 
There is at least one house organ (published for the employes 
of an automobile manufacturer) with a circulation larger than 
that of most class or popular magazines. At least one free- 
circulation magazine, given away to shoppers in stores of a 
food chain, is read by more people than read any but perhaps 
a half dozen popular publications. If the purpose of the author 
is to have his stuff read, the format, price and slickness of 
paper of the publication do not matter. Getting the message 
across to the largest number of people you want to reach is 
the important thing. The public relations mission is accom- 
plished—and, in the postwar Army, public relations is a con- 
cern of all of us. 

Another basic fault of the writings of military personnel 
lies in the fact that their knowledge and ideas are circum- 
scribed by their own limited knowledge of even Army affairs. 
Something outstanding is accomplished by a post or station. 
It comes to the attention of someone who concludes that here 
is a wonderful story—of course, for the Saturday Evening Post. 
He sits before his typewriter and pounds out 3,000 words. He 
then dispatches the manuscript to the Public Relations Divi- 
sion for clearance and for submission to the Post editors. 
PRD finds the story could have been told in 100 words and is 
not a story at all, but only an incident in an article of far wider 
scope; one that would benefit the Army greatly. What to do? 
Well, generally, the piece is sent out to editors with a note 
that additional material for further development of the article 
is available, at the War Department. If the editor is sufficiently 
intrigued, he assigns a writer. Eventually an article that started 
out of the officer’s typewriter as “Aniennae Guide Mosquitoes to 
Hosts” appears in the Reader’s Digest as “The Love Life of 
a Mosquito,” an entertaining pseudo-scientific piece which com- 
bines all the work done on mosquito extermination, not only 
by the Quartermaster, but also by the Medical Corps, the 
Chemical Warfare Service and by half a dozen other govern- 
ment agencies and a score of colleges. The part the Army plays 
in the story is small but significant—and rich in public relations 
value. The original author fails to recognize his own work, 
which is only a paragraph now. But it was he who provided 
the idea and, I repeat, it’s the idea that pays off in credit to 
the Army. 

An article devoted to helping Army writers develop magazine 
material should not end without some advice. ‘Here is it: 
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Don’t worry about the beauty of your prose; put the facts down 
on paper. 

Don’t attempt finished articles; as a rule editors prefer to 
have their own writers do them. What they want is an idea, 
and the facts to support it. 

If all the facts are not available to you, send in what you have 
with your suggestions on how the story may be developed by 
the addition of other facts which PRD can gather more easily 
than you. 

Let PRD decide which publications may be interested. PRD 
personnel are in touch with editors and usually know what they 
want. They also know which free-lance writers are interested 
in which subjects and are in good position to “sell” your idea. 

Don’t wait for inspiration; when you have something to say, 
write it—and send it in. Address your communication to Chief, 
Public Relations Division, War Department, Att: Chief, Maga- 
zine and Book Unit. PRD will worry about further development 
of your idea, and about placing it. 

If you want to write for money, choose your market and 
slant your work to the particular editor. Don’t aim at the 
“slieks;” there’s plenty of pay-dirt in the trade magazines, in 
the specialized publications—and even in the service publica- 
tions. Write! write!! write!!! 


_AID 





HOW TO CUT OFF A CAT’S TAIL 


Speaking of forthcoming budget cuts, General Jacob L. Devers 
(as quoted in the Army and Navy Bulletin) says: 

“Tf we must cut, I am for making one cut, rather than a lot 
of little cuts. If I have to chop off a cat’s tail, I am going to 
chop it off right up to the cat, and not in little pieces. You are 
going to have a mad cat, anyway; and you might as well get it 
over with,” 
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SELECTING AND 
PHRASING THE 
DISCUSSION SUBJECT 


By 


SHEPHERD L. WITMAN 


NYTHING can be taught by discussion. It is true, facts 

and ideas can be poured out faster by other methods, but 
what discussion loses in time it doubly gains in conviction. 
Real understanding, genuine belief, must come from the man 
himself. Therefore, if troops are to appreciate and compre- 
hend fully those things which will make them more efficient 
members of the Army, they need to arrive at their conclusions 
through conscious effort. 


There is no reason why the success of discussion in civilian 
life cannot be equally achieved in the Army. The special 
problems of the latter, such as the arbitrary selection of the 
leaders and the arbitrary grouping of the men, are in no way 
serious obstacles to the success of the discussion method. They 
mean only that the rules of discussion will have to be more 
closely followed than in civilian life. 


The practical value of discussion is daily demonstrated by 
the constant informal and unofficial discussions in which we 
all participate. Of course, in the strict sense of the word, they 
are not discussion; but these informal group conversations are 
without doubt the very essence of the process. 





SHEPHERD L. WITMAN is Director of the Council on World Affairs, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and associate professor of political science, Western 
Reserve University. The Council on World Affairs is recognized for its 
work in informal community education. Dr. Witman pioneered in the 
development and use of the discussion technique and is an authority in 
planning und building informal community education programs, 
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Because these informal conversations are so often misunder- 
stood, the usefulness of discussion as an educational process is 
often undermined. Too many men have experienced participa- 
tion in a “discussion,” only to leave with a sense of futility and 
waste of time. They saw no cohesion, they did not understand 
what was being talked about, they could not follow the tangents 
which the discussion evoked, and they saw no final focus for 
the time they spent in the meeting. 


Such failures can in every case be attributed either to the 
ineptitude of the discussion leader, or most frequently to the 
fact that he did not understand the principles and practices, 
amounting to rules, which must be followed in the conduct of 
effective discussion. These rules govern the selection of place, 
time and physical facilities of the meeting; the method the 
discussion leader uses; procedures of logic; the technique of 
summation; and the selection and handling of subject matter. 


We will have an opportunity here to discuss only the selection 
and handling of subject matter. A later article will discuss the 
vitally important principles of group thinking and the pro- 
cedures which must govern effective discussion leading. 


In the selection of subject matter, every consideration must 
be given to the interest of the group. It is the ultimate of 
futility to try to effect discussion on a subject in which the 
men have no recognizable interest. Moreover, it is not enough 
that a subject is selected which reflects group interests; there 
also must be conscious demonstration of interest in the sub- 
ject. Very often the men actually have basic interest in a 
specific problem, but their own lack of experience or the 
inadequacy of their previous thinking about that subject fails 
to show them the very real and genuine concern which they 
have in the subject. 


What means are available for determining the interest of 
groups of men? An officer close to his men will, of course, be 
one source of such information. There will be a real weakness 
in this, though. The officer may be unable to prevent his own 
ideas and prejudices from influencing his choice of subject. 


Questionnaires can be used when they are feasible, but they 
suffer from the almost intolerable administrative task involved 
in their preparation and evaluation. Moreover, categorical 
limitations of the questionnaire are serious deficiencies of this 
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method.* Question boxes, and the encouragement of letter 
writing will also help to throw some light on the men’s real 
interests. 


The one most effective means of arriving at a conclusion in 
regard to group interest is through the use of planning com- 
mittees. A planning committee would consist of anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty-five men, with representatives drawn 
from the several categories of interest likely to exist within the 
unit or group. Such a committee meets under the direction of 
a discussion leader. It is frankly told that its responsibility is 
to discuss the question “What are the problems troubling us 
most?” Such a discussion in the Army will probably begin 
with rather specific concerns: “Shall I make the Army my 
career?”; “Why do we have to occupy Germany ?”—a matter of 
close concern to occupation troops.** 


From the expression of these specific interests, the planning 
committee should be carried along, by the committee leader 
(I&E officer), into analysis of the implication of these prob- 
lems in broader issues. If the membership of the committee 
includes representatives of the troops, it can more effectively 
learn two very fundamental things: what the specific and often 
private concerns of thé men are; and how to relate the in- 
terest of the men to the broader issue which is brought under 
discussion. For instance, if it is quite evident that the men’s 
concern is whether they will make the Army a career, the re- 
lationship of the solution of this problem to the kind of 
economy to which they would return if they decide to leave the 
service, and the way in which it works, will have a direct bear- 
ing upon the troop discussion leader’s answer to the question 


*Research ‘studies by the War Department, administered and evaluated 
by trained personnel, have been of assistance in the field and in the War 
Department in determining subjects that are close to the interests of 
troops. 

**Under the present Army practice, however, the procedure is modified 
in that the discussion (leaders themselves (of whom there may be as few 
as five) are normally the members of the committee, and the committee 
meets under the direction of the information and education officer. In 
this case, of course, the committee is frankly told that its responsibility 
is to discover what problems are troubling the men most. 

This committee does not have the capacity to penetrate the hearts 
and minds of the men as effectively as the type of planning committee 
proposed above. ‘ Wherever possible, therefore, the use of the planning 
committee technique is encouraged as a preliminary step to the meeting 
of the discussion leaders under the information and education officer. 
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paramount in the soldier’s mind. Thus, thinking may be 
directed into the broader social and economic vistas. 


The interest of the soldier is intimately related to vitality 
of the subject. The subject should show a relationship to 
his problems of living. It is likely that most subjects can be 
related to the individual’s current activities and to his future 
life. The thing we most mean, however, by vitality of the 
subject, is to avoid, particularly in the case of Army discussion, 
the purely theoretical considerations. On the whole, men are 
not concerned with the theory of their lives; they are concerned 
with the practical applications of day by day living, with the 
series of little and big decisions they constantly must make, 
with their hopes and with their fears. 


In selecting the subject matter of a discussion, it is an in- 
escapable requirement that the subject be chosen with a full 
recognition of the capacity of the group which will discuss 
it. It is obviously preposterous to present a subject beyond 
the competence of the anticipated group to discuss. Now, this 
does not mean that the men need to be experts in the subjects 
selected. Nor is any overall subject too big for any group of 
men to handle. In short, the standard of competence must be 
applied not to the overall problem, but to the sub-divisions into 
which that problem is broken down. Thus, there is hardly any 
problem more intricate than the question of atomic power, or 
the consideration of the delicacies of our economic system. 
But if these questions are presented to the men in a way they 
can understand, and the discussion is at a level which is com- 
prehensible, such problems become clear and meaningful.* 


A single question may require a series of, let us say, three 
meetings for one group and a series of ten meetings for another. 
But whatever the requirement may be, if it is necessary for 
the discussion leader to move a group from the simplest to 
the more complex discussions through a series of meetings, it 
is utterly essential that at each stage in the development of 
the discussion, the material be presented at the level of group 
competence. 


In subject matter selection, therefore, three fundamental con- 
siderations must dominate the leader’s procedure: (1) the sub- 


*The Information and Education Division, War Department, publishes 
weekly Army Talks which are recommended as discussion guides. Atomic 
power is one of the many subjects in the Army Talk series. 
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ject’s interest; (2) its practical vitality; and (3) its conformity 
to the group’s capacity. 

The selection of the subject is only one stage, of course, in 
the preparation for the discussion. After decision has been 
made on selection, much of that which has been gained by 
careful following of this procedure will be lost by an improper 
phrasing of that subject. 


Too much stress has been placed upon the importance of 
brevity in subject phrasing. That which can be said as well 
briefly is, of course, to be favored. But unfortunately, it often 
happens that that which is said briefly is not said well. There- 
fore, under no circumstances should brevity be the primary 
consideration. Clarity, precision, accuracy and challenge are 
the foremost standards to follow. 


Clarity requires that the subject be presented in such a way 
that there can be no uncertainty of the general objective being 
sought in the discussion. It should be phrased so that any 
broader subject’s particular sub-division under discussion is 
clearly delimited. And certainly clarity requires that the re- 
lationship between that specific phase and the whole problem 
be clearly shown. 


Precision requires an exact selection of words. No expression 
should be permitied to creep into a subject which is obscure 
or beyond the vocabulary limitations of the discussants. 


The subject must be accurate. Careful thought needs to be 
put on the selection of the words in the subject, to assure ac- 
curacy of their meaning in terms of the topic intended. For 
instance, a dangerous word, because of its frequent ambiguous 
use, is the term “civic.” For some of the men, “civic” will 
mean political; for some it will mean municipal; for some it 
will mean citizen. There are many such words which may 
need to be avoided, and experience with handling subjects at 
different levels of group competence will eventually show which 
they are. Remember that, even though the word is right in 
the dictionary sense, this is not the crucial determinant of 
selection. What the discussion leader must keep in mind is 
the generally accepted use of words when phrasing the sub- 
ject of the discussion. 


Finally, of greater importance than any of these is the re- 
quirement that the subject be so phrased that it presents a 
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clear, direct challenge. There are some simple devices which 
help materially in achieving this objective. For one thing, 
subjects should almost invariably be phrased as questions. All 
questions should be discussed in terms of a “why”, a “what”, 
or a “how”. No subject should be phrased so that it will per- 
mit a prompt “yes” or “no” answer to the question. Thus, 
“Can Democracy Work in the United States?” can be answered 
by the preconceptions, previous thinking or prejudices of in- 
dividuals, with either an affirmative or a negative response. 
It fails to challenge them to think the problem through. It 
calls for no reasons for their conclusions; it simply asks for an 
opinion on a broad issue. 


On the other hand, to inquire “How Can We Make Democracy 
Most Effective in the United States?” immediately challenges 
the group to think in analytical terms. Or an alternative could 
be “What Can We Do to Make Democracy Most Effective in 
the United States?” Thus, such questions as “why?” “how 
can we?” “what should be done?” constitute crucial phrases 
which are invaluable tools for the discussion leader. 


It is evident, therefore, that the application of all of these 
principles to the formulation of the subject will require some- 
thing more than brevity as a criterion. Brief formulation is 
an advantage; let that not be misunderstood. But it is not such 
a great advantage as to sacrifice these other considerations, 
which are far more important. The clearest definition and the 
most precise delimitation of subject are of fundamental import- 
ance. 


In addition to the characteristics the subject should have, as 
they have been outlined above, there will be the fact, which 
we have assumed throughout this treatment of the problem, 
that the subject will be one which is broad enough and within 
the capacity of the group to sustain an hour or two of dis- 
cussion. This means that the discussion leader can divide his 
topic into interest sub-divisions. Thus, the actual handling of 
the subject in the course of discussion falls into four or five 
steps. First, a recognition of interest in the subject; second, 
defining the subject and clearing up any obscure points in it 
which may have escaped the leader who phrased the subject; 
third, the analytical breakdown of the subject; fourth, the 
synthesis; and finally, the summation. A later article will 
deal with these aspects of the problem. 
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HOW WE LIVE IN 
GERMANY 


By 


- 


Major DonALp W. GooprIcH 


is the case no matter where he lives, it is pretty much 
what he makes it. Whether a man is contented depends on 
whether he is busy at a job he enjoys. 

Now that officers can bring their families over to live in 
Germany, the greatest hardship to many with European Theater 
assignments has been removed. Once the families are here 
together, the way they live is not greatly different from the 
way they might live, so far as basic wants are concerned, when 
they are on assignments in the zone of interior. 

Social living in a large city like Frankfurt, or Nuremberg, is 
more like living on a large post than like living in Washington, 
New York, San Francisco, or any other big American city 
while on duty at a major headquarters. Personal contacts 
are likely to be confined to the immediate circle in the head- 
quarters. Activities center in the clubs, messes, and communi- 
ties set up by the command. Whatever differences exist be- 
tween living where there is a major command headquarters and 
living where there is a small installation with few officers, are 
due to the size of the community. 

Strenuous and successful efforts are made to provide us 
with the conveniences which Americans consider essentials. 
At the rate community services are now being established, most 
things that reasonable individuals could want should be avail- 
able in adequate quantities within a very few months. This 
steady change is being accomplished in spite of the difficulty 
of repairing and equipping partially damaged houses, the 


Wine the life of an officer like here in Germany? As 





MAJOR DONALD W. GOODRICH, AGD, is on duty with the Adjutant 
General in the headquurters of USFET (Main). During the war he was 
on the editorial staffs of the Adjutant General's School and the Information 
and Education Division, War Department. 
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necessity of finding homes for Germans whose houses and 
apartments we must occupy, and the long haul for supplies 
from home; or the complications of importing many products 
from Switzerland, Denmark, and other free European coun- 
tries. 

Officers’ families in Frankfurt and other German towns live 
in houses and apartments equipped with plumbing, heating 
and hot water systems, and gas, coal, or electric stoves—the 
same as at home. The best buildings that can be found are 
taken for billets and quarters. Electric iceboxes are installed 
in many dwellings, if not in all. This is one detail that is not 
completely licked, but should be before too long. 


The completeness of house furnishings varies. Since es- 
sentials are on hand, there is no real need to bring over a 
houseful of furniture. In fact, until a house or an apartment 
with beds, chairs, tables, some rugs, silverware, china, and glass- 
ware is available for the family, the community commander 
may not issue an officer a priority for the travel of his depend- 
ents to Germany. Officers should know, well in advance, what 
to advise their wives to bring and what to leave at home. 


Remembering the crowded little apartment that an officer 
and his wife probably had in Washington or near an Army 
post during the war, it can be said that any quarters assigned 
to us here in Frankfurt would be better. And in addition, 
he wouldn’t have to worry about a cleaning woman! Each 
set of quarters has the services of a woman to make beds and 
do the heavy housework. Her wages are paid out of the 
German economy. The same is true of the furnace man. Other 
servants—cook, nurse, or personal maid—can be engaged 
through local labor offices at a wage of $2.50 per week. 


Community commissaries are run like commissaries at home. 
Up to the present, of course, we can’t buy every day precisely 
what we want; but we have not been able to do that at home 
either for a number of years. Meats and all staples are in 
good supply. In running our small mess we have had no 
trouble in getting what butter and sugar we need. Eggs are 
often in short supply, and canned fruit, fruit juices, and vege- 
tables are the rule. It will probably be some time before it 
will be possible to get fresh vegetables, unless one can raise 
them in a small garden plot. Such an opportunity is just a 
lucky break for the very few who happen to live where they 
can have a small piece of ground. Vigorous attempts to ar- 
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range for the importation of fresh milk from Denmark may 
soon eliminate the craving that most of us have for it, but at 
present all milk is canned or dried. 

As for food costs, they are reasonable enough, and must be 
much more so than they are in the United States just now. As 
a matter of fact, here in Frankfurt there is an artificial ceiling 
placed on what we spend for food. No commissary bill may 
run higher than $35 per month per individual in the family. 
This limit is no hardship to a careful housekeeper. 

Army exchanges are operated on familiar lines. Cleaning 
and laundry services are conducted by exchanges or the Quar- 
termaster. Adequate PXs have been set up in each community, 
and the variety of wares they carry is growing each week. The 
general plan is to make each into a fully-stocked department 
store. So far, of course, the stocks are not as elaborate as that 
implies; but electric irons, cameras, watches, candy, tobacco, 
magazines, combs, perfumes, kitchenware, soap, toothpaste, 
talcum powder, and numerous other items are on the shelves. 
Electric irons can be purchased only by dependents; cameras 
are usually sold on a lottery basis; candy, soap, and tobacco 
products are rationed, but the ration is generous. No one 
needs to bring any of these things. Prices have been about 
the same as PX prices in the United States, or lower. Cigar- 
ettes, not carrying the usual tax, cost 7 cents a pack. Sherry, 
champagne, Rhine wine, cognac and whiskey are all inex- 
pensive, but are carefully rationed. Perfumes and Swiss 
watches are ridiculously cheap by our standards. 

With the availability of jeeps for private purchase and with 
free transportation for private automobiles from the United 
States to the theater, the use of Army vehicles for transporta- 
tion, except on official business, has been limited. Theater 
policy does, however, make it possible for military personnel 
and their dependents to travel on trains within the United 
States zone of Germany without cost when they are on leave, 
as well as on duty status. Travel outside of the United States 
zone is beset with increasing red tape as pre-war rules on cross- 
ing borders come back into force. 


If dependents have been issued competent orders, they may 
travel with military personnel who are going on an official 
business trip by automobile. The only catch to this is that 
they must be able to arrange for food and accommodations with 
no cost to the government. But if an officer owns a jeep or 
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a car, he and his family can do as much traveling about the 
United States zone as his free time and a very adequate monthly 
gas ration (104 gallons) will permit. Repairs and new tires are 
still problems, but garages for repairs are rapidly being opened 
for service to Army personnel. When the spare parts and 
tire situation improves, as it is doing and will continue to do, 
motoring will be relatively easy, even though most war-torn 
German roads do not compare with those at home. The famous 
autobahns, on the other hand, are smooth, wide, dual high- 
ways comparable to, but really not as fine as, Connecticut’s 
Merritt Parkway or Pennsylvania’s fast highway through the 
southwestern part of the state. 

Leave centers and tours have been organized at many 
beautiful spots in Europe. The cost of trips to military families 
has been made as reasonable as possible. The Swiss-Rome tour 
and tours to the Riviera are popular. There is a leave center 
at a beautiful spot in the Rhine Gorge at Assmannshausen, 
about forty miles west of Frankfurt. From these, or from 
a nearer spot close to Wiesbaden, it is possible to take a day’s 
boat ride on Saturday or Sunday, down the Rhine past the old 
castles and the terraced vineyards anu on down to the towering 
Lorelei Rock. There are other beautiful leave centers at 
Garmisch and Oberammergau, in the mountains of southern 
Bavaria. 

Close to Frankfurt, at Kronberg, is the Friederichshof (Kron- 
berg Castle). This is run as an officers’ country club, with cock- 
tail lounge, dancing, dining room, riding stables, large outdoor 
swimming pool and week-end accommodations for married 
couples. In town, the Kasino in the USFET compound is the 
chief social center for the headquarters. It houses the officers’ 
mess, including club facilities, such as cocktail lounges and ter- 
race, a room for dancing, news stand, and barber shop. Hair- 
cuts and shines cost 14 mark (5 cents) each! Social centers 
similar to these are provided for every headquarters, in ac- 
cordance with its size. Many golf courses are to be found in 
Germany; and there is a good one just outside of Frankfurt, 
which lures a number of us after office hours. Trout fishing 
and hunting (with guns, not horses) are other common sports. 


Keeping posted on what is going on in the world is much 
easier here than it used to be. A number of popular magazines 
can be bought at club and PX news stands surprisingly soon 
after they are issued at home. For example, Time and News- 
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week (complete, full-size editions printed in France) can be 
had either on the date carried on the cover, or one or two days 
later. That means one can read on Monday or Tuesday the 
same Time or Newsweek one’s Stateside friends read the pre- 
ceding Friday. The Reader’s Digest, Omnibook, and a few 
other popular magazines reach us with similar promptness. 
Armed Forces Network provides us with regular radio fare, 
without the advertising. Our daily papers are Stars and Stripes 
and the Paris New York Herald-Tribune. The Special Services 
library of this headquarters command, like the others estab- 
lished to serve military communities, is excellent. 

A Dependents School Service has now been functioning for 
some time. Under its guidance, each community where there 
are enough American children to make such a thing practicable 
will set up by October an elementary school, or a high school, 
or both. Naturally, the size of the schools may vary from place 
to place, and it may be difficult to establish them in very small 
American centers. Serious efforts, however, are being made to 
open schools of a quality comparable to good public schools in 
the United States, and to have them accessible, by bus if neces- 
sary, to all who need them. Experienced teachers and princi- 
pals are being recruited from the United States and from among 
the military and their dependents in Germany. Parents must 
pay tuition to support the schools, but the rates are low: $8 
per month for officers’ children. Like all struggles to put such 
an ambitious program into effect and into effect quickly, it may 
be expected that not all the school problems will be solved at 
once, but in the long occupation pull there ought to be a lot of 
good schools functioning. Besides having children attend these 
local institutions, it is possible for parents to send their sons 
and daughters as boarding pupils to a number of well-known 
schools in Switzerland. 

Most German towns of any size have an active musical life. 
Frankfurt supports a symphony orchestra, a light opera com- 
pany, and a chamber music group. One buys tickets to musical 
events for three or four marks (30 or 40 cents) through the 
special services office. Movies are available everywhere at Army 
theaters, with the regular military admission charge of 15 cents. 
USO and Soldier Shows still travel about from center to center. 
Lawrence Tibbett sang at Wiesbaden a week ago. Treats like 
that don’t come every week, but they happen once in a while. 

So there you are. Life is different here of course. The de- 
struction that World War II left behind stares constantly at 
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all who live in the cities. But the country in the Taunus hills, 
near Frankfurt, is green and beautiful, like an especially care- 
fully tended Berkshire hills district. Forests and fields alike 
show signs of intensive cultivation. No ragged fences or dumps! 
The people are cooperative enough in the main, but an arrogant 
person turns up occasionally. Life revolves so closely around 
the headquarters that one’s German contacts are limited to 
servants, heavy laborers, and clerical help employed in the 
office. This is true of most officers, unless they work in military 
government assignments that require constant contact with local 
German administrative officers or factory managers. One is 
always conscious of sharp contrasts here, but difficult problems 
of the occupation do not affect greatly the physical comfort of 
our lives. That remains much the same as at home except for 
the logical limitations that must be imposed upon members of 


an Army of Occupation. 


AID 





THE MINUTE MEN 


The Regular Army is only one component of the New 
Army. Tripled in size and doubled in importance, the Na- 
tional Guard will be an integral part of the Army of the 


United States. 


Now, more than ever, the National Guard will conform to 
the American concept of minute men. World Wars I and II 
found the guard, through no fault of its own, understrength 
and unequipped, and, for those reasons, in need of additional 
training before it could take the field. The new National 
Guard will be maintained at maximum strength, completely 
equipped, and fully trained. 


Reorganization and training of the new National Guard 
will take time, of course. But we will have, eventually. 27 
Guard divisions and many miscellaneous units, ready to fight 
anywhere in the world, “one minute from now.” 


GENERAL JACOB L. DEVERS, 


Commanding General, Army Ground Forces. 











WHERE IS THE MONEY? 


By 


LIEUTENANT W. A. SCHMIDT 


INANCIAL backing is the life blood of almost every ac- 

tivity, in or out of the Army. Information and education 
activities are no exception to this rule. An I&E officer may be 
filled with enthusiasm for his duties and want his program 
always to advance; yet, far too often, his attempts are blocked 
by the question—“Where can we get the money?” 

Funds for information and education activities come pri- 
marily from two sources: (1) appropriated funds and (2) non- 
appropriated funds. As a unit I&E officer, you will be more 
concerned with non-appropriated funds. Any discussion of 
funds, however, is incomplete if appropriated funds are not 
mentioned. 

Appropriated funds for information and education activities 
are known as “Quartermaster Service, Army, Sub-appropriation, 
Welfare of Enlisted Men”, commonly known as WEM funds. 
This sub-appropriation is the amount of money that Congress 
has allowed for the activities of the Information and Education 
Division and the Special Services Division for any one fiscal 
year. For a complete breakdown of this sub-appropriation, 
reference should be made to TM 14-700, and to TM 14-707, 
which lists Projects P501, P502, P503, P504 as pertaining to 
the activities of the Information and Education Division. In 
certain instances, such as the purchase of specific supplies 
needed only by a particular program, after normal supply 
channels have been explored, the actual funds are made avail- 
able for direct use by the I&E officer. Generally, though, you 
will receive supplies or equipment by requisition, rather than 
by purchase. For example, appropriated funds are used to 
purchase textbooks, reference sets and other educational sup- 





LIEUTENANT W. (A. SCHMIDT is assistant fiscal officer of the Information 
and Education Division, War Department Special Staff. He was previously 


an I&E officer in the field. 
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plies in quantities; and you, as a unit I&E officer, may then 
requisition the items in the manner prescribed in WD Circular 
252, 1946. Another example, this time information materials, 
is Army Talk. This discussion guide is prepared and printed 
using appropriated funds and is then distributed by The Ad- 
jutant General as outlined in WD Circular 113, 1946. 


In general, information and education appropriated funds are 
allocated by the Budget Officer of the War Department, subject 
to the approval of the Chief, Information and Education Divi- 
sion. The Budget Officer allocates these funds to the Com- 
manding Generals, AAF, AGF, Army Areas, Military District of 
Washington and overseas theaters. On the other hand, chiefs 
of administrative and technical services, and other agencies 
under direct control of the War Department, receive funds upon 
justified requests by allotment directly from the Chief, In- 
formation and Education Division. For authorized information 
and education activities, the Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces, makes funds available to his installations (including 
Class III installations) ; Commanding Generals of Armies and 
the Military District of Washington make funds available to 
their installations (including Class I installations) ; Chiefs of 
Technical and Administrative Services make funds available 
to their Class II installations; and overseas theater commanders 
make funds available to their units and installations. 


The procedure for an I&E officer of any unit, newly activated 
or otherwise, is to request appropriated funds through proper 
command channels. The requesting officer is required to 
justify the request; that is, to state the reasons for making 
the request, with supporting data. The request should be in 
letter form, addressed to the immediate commander and signed 
by the I&E officer, unless local custom prescribes otherwise. 
During fiscal year 1947, for the first time, appropriated funds 
are available in limited amounts for the payment of tuition 
fees for extension courses or for accredited civilian part-time 
off-duty instructors (part-time does not necessarily mean service 
over any considerable period). 


The other source of money—the one most accessible to unit 
information and education officers—is non-appropriated funds. 
The general policy governing these funds is defined in AR 
210-50, dated 13 December 1945. Information and education 
officers are mainly interested in central post funds, headquarters 
funds and unit funds. 
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Central post funds are primarily concerned with providing 
welfare facilities, equipment, and services for the general use 
of all military personnel at an installation, when appropriated 
funds are not available; or for which appropriated funds are 
not authorized. Usually, this policy holds true for all non- 
appropriated funds which may be requested by I&E officers; 
however, no specific policy has been established for ai! installa- 
tions or units. Information and education activities are not 
authorized specific amounts or percentages of a non-appro- 
priated welfare fund. 

Each information and education officer must present his own 
case, indicating the circumstances of his own position and re- 
quirements. The commanding officer and his Central Post 
Fund Council are the authorizing agents to grant the request 
for expenditure of central post funds for information and educa- 
tion activities. In general, the I&E officer, in asking for money 
from Central Post Fund, should present the request, by letter 
addressed to the president, to the council of the Central Post 
Fund at its monthly meeting or at a special meeting. Upon 
approval of the request, authorization is granted by the Council 
for the information and education officer to expend a specified 
amount of money. 

‘Central post funds may also be used for the payment of 
civilian or enlisted instructors for teaching during off-duty 
time. Enlisted personnel are limited to a maximum of $60 
a month for this type of work. The instruction must be 
available to all military personnel and must be of a nature 
that does not require the student to have specific training or 
background. The majority of personnel at the installation 
must be eligible to attend. As an example, the payment of 
an instructor in basic arithmetic or an introductory course in 
a foreign language desired by a substantial number of per- 
sonnel at the installation would be an authorized expenditure, 
if approved by the Central Post Fund Council. On the other 
hand, a course which by its very nature is limited to a few, 
such as calculus or advanced chemistry, would not be autho- 
rized. Money for the payment of civilian or military instruc- 
tors is not available from the Army Central Welfare Fund, 
which is the War Department’s “parent fund.” It must come 
directly from the Central Post Fund. Remember always the 
cardinal rule for the expenditure of non-appropriated funds: 
“Will it be available and of benefit to the majority of the 
personnel at this installation?” 
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Non-appropriated funds are not available for the payment 
of office personnel for I&E activities. Such personnel must 
be paid from appropriated funds under Project 423, Pay of 
the Army, Civilian Personnel at Military Headquarters. Civilian 
speakers for troop information programs, however, cannot be 
paid from appropriated funds unless the project has been 
approved by the Secretary of War and funds have been justi- 
fied before Congress. Non-appropriated funds can be used pro- 
vided that the Central Post Fund Council approves their ex- 
penditure. 

Headquarters funds and unit funds may be expended for the 
benefit of the majority of the command. Almost without ex- 
ception, these two funds are not available for the payment of 
off-duty instructors. Books, periodicals and other [&E material 
for the use of the majority of the personnel may be purchased 
with these funds. The information and education officer should 
make request from the fund council in the manner described 
above. The local situation will govern how much of each 
fund the council will authorize for information and education 
activities. ; 

To sum up, sources of funds are varied and many. The 
amount of money available for I&E use depends upon two 
things: (1) the local situation and (2) the ability of the I&E 
officer to determine and present to the fund council the needs 
of the majority of the personnel. 

The first step in securing funds is always to determine which 
appropriated funds may be available. The fiscal officer of 
the local installation is the best authority to decide which 
funds and “how much” may be available for I&E use. For a 
guide, study WD Circular 250, 1946, as revised. The second 
step is to determine what supplies may be requisitioned. Educa- 
tion Manual (EM 1000) “Class-study and Self-Teaching Courses 
and Materials” will show the wide range of education materials 
available; and the post publications officer has other directories 
and catalogs which will be helpful. 

After it has been determined which appropriated funds 
and what supplies and equipment are not available for use, 
then availability of non-appropriated funds should be con- 
sidered. The commanding officers and fund councils, as 
governed by AR 210-50, 13 December 1945, will determine “how 
much” may be granted for I&E use. No I&E officer should 
hesitate to request money for purposes which benefit the 
majority of personnel in his unit. 











CHARTS THE COURSE 


By 


CAPTAIN CHARLES V. KAPPEN 


DUCATIONAL advising—helping a prospective student to 

plan and successfully complete his studies—is the heart 
and brains of the Army Education Program. Through in- 
telligent advising, men can be guided toward a definite voca- 
tional or training objective which will contribute materially 
to their future advancement, in or out of the Army. 

Every individual who comes to the adviser should be as- 
sured of factual, interested counsel aimed at showing him just 
what he can do, while still in the service or as a veteran, to 
make the most of his life. Many times, however, proper 
advising is not enough to insure successful completion of the 
course in which the student has enrolled. Men who become 
discouraged, or who need technical assistance, must be able 
to ask their information-education officer for practical aid. 

The Post Education Center at Fort Knox, Kentucky has 
established a successful advisory program. It is designed not 
only to advise the individual on what he can do to further his 
personal ambitions or plans for the future; but, through its 
tutoring system, it helps him achieve those aims. 

More than 1400 soldiers have come to the Center in search 
of advice and assistance. In all cases, the adviser arranges for 
a series of personal conferences. At the initial interview, the 
adviser gathers as much information as possible concerning 
the soldier’s civilian and military background and assembles 
it in his individual file. The officer or enlisted man is en- 
couraged to discuss what he would like to do, both in the Army 
and as a civilian. He is shown where and how his military 
experience can have a bearing on his postwar career. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES V. KAPPEN is on the staff of the Field Service 
Division, United States Armed Forces Institute. During the war, he was 


assigned to headquarters, ETOUSA, as an education officer, and was assist: 
ant professor of journalism at Shrivenham American University, England. 
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The interview is conducted in a leisurely, informal fashion. 
Sometimes it is obvious at the outset that the man has been 
dreaming of a career for which he has little aptitude or poten- 
tial skill. This fact is called to his attention and it is suggested 
that he consider other vocations for which he may be better 
suited. 

If the man is not a high school graduate, the adviser may 
suggest that he attempt to qualify for his diploma by filling 
in Form 47, or by taking a General Education Development 
test. This test measures the educational level of the student. 
USAFI or college extension courses in the appropriate field may 
then be suggested, in order to fill in deficiencies in the student’s 
education. When the adviser is satisfied that the individual is 
really interested, he is enrolled in the proper course. 

The interest of the Center in the individual does not stop 
after he has been enrolled in a course. He is told that in case 
he encounters any difficulty he may have the services of a 
tutor at any time. Tutoring service is obtained by the Center, 
at no cost to the soldier, through various sources. Regularly 
employed instructors and advisers in the “College of Hard 
Knox,” instructors in the Fort Knox Independent Schools, or 
qualified volunteers recruited from any source, are utilized for 
the purpose. 

In the Army Education Program, the efforts of the individual 
may be directed toward advancement in the Army or toward 
a goal in civilian life after he has been discharged. The ad- 
viser satisfies individual ambitions in various ways. 

Take the case of Private Manning. He went into the Army 
from the farm, after completing only the eighth grade in school. 
He was in the thick of it in the Pacific for several months. The 
Army looked good to Manning; he wanted to become a 30- 
year man. Anxious to get ahead, he felt that his best field 
in the Army was in administrative work. He was advised to 
join the off-duty class in typewriting offered by the “College 
of Hard Knox.” When he has finished this course, he will 
enroll in the USAFI course in basic military records and will 
be encouraged to continue his education by taking additional 
courses. 

The case of Major Perkins requires different treatment. The 
major left high school at the end of his sophomore year. In 
spite of family cares and approaching middle age, he decided 
he wanted to become a lawyer. By taking the college level 
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General Education Development test and filling out a USAFI 
Form 47, he was able, through the Center, to find a law school 
which would admit him after one year of pre-law study. The 
registrar of the law school recommended USAFI courses which 
the major can complete while still on active duty, which will 
reduce the one year of pre-law to one semester. Major Perkins 
is well started in his new career. 

The Education Center is open seven days a week, and ad- 
visers are present each evening from 1830 to 2130. In addi- 
tion to the evening periods, advisers are on duty from 1400 
to 1700 on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Fort Knox has seven off-duty education programs on the post, 
so it has been comparatively easy to find qualified advisers. 
There are eight on the advisory staff at present, all enlisted 
men. Advisers are selected with the utmost care. Experience 
in information and education work or as an educational adviser 
is essential; but the most important qualification is that the 
adviser be able to meet men of all ages and background and 
make each one feel that his particular problem is of paramount 
importance. Before assuming his duties, the novice must work 
three evenings with an experienced adviser. On the third even- 
ing, the apprentice takes over while the experienced adviser sits 
in the background observing his work. 


The adviser should be familiar with Good’s “Guide to Col- 
leges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the U. S.,” “The 





A scene at the Education Center where the soldier-students use facilities 
to study, read and relax in a quiet atmosphere while one of their number 
is seen (right background) getting help with his plans from the Educational 
Director. 
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Amended G. I. Bill of Rights and How It Works” (Information 
and Education Division, War Department), and the USAFI 
Information Bulletin. Materials used in vocational advising 
are the Army Vocational Kit (supplemented) including a file, 
by states, listing vocational and educational opportunities. 

The “College of Hard Knox” conducts seven off-duty classes: 
Spanish, German, typewriting and shorthand, advertising and 
business management, English composition, plane trigonometry 
and psychology. With the exception of language and secretarial 
courses, classes are on the college level. 

USAFI correspondence courses are used exclusively in the 
“College,” because both the student and the instructor derive 
certain benefits from them. Here are a few: 

The student may complete the course in case he is trans- 
ferred to another station. 

It is possible for the student to complete a course after he has 
been separated from the service, provided he has submitted 
one assignment. 

Textbooks are furnished with USAFI courses. 

Instructors are not required to correct and grade assign- 
ments, as this is done by USAFI. | 

Each student who completes a course is registered with 
USAFI, and is issued a transcript of his record, which is recog- 
nized by a majority of colleges and universities. 

Requirements for an instructor include an adequate educa- 
tional background, actual teaching experience, a mastery of 
the subject, and a real desire to help the other fellow make 
the most of his life. 

To give some idea of what has been accomplished by the 
Center since November, 1945, it is estimated that between 
6000 and 7000 persons have utilized the facilities, without call- 
ing on a member of the staff for assistance. Advisers have 
processed more than 700 applications for academic credit to 
be granted for military schooling and experience. More than 
650 applications for General Education Development tests 
have been received and over 400 administered. 

As a result of the use of USAFI Form 47 and the General 
Education Development tests, 63 persons have received high 
school diplomas; one has received his college degree, 46 have 
received college credits, and 58 have received high school 
credits. More than 700 persons have enrolled in USAFI courses, 
with over 60 per cent signing for college subjects. 

These figures apply only to the known cases. Many men 
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received initial services and were transferred, probably complet- 
ing their work at other stations. 

Services sponsored by the Center include Civil Service in- 
formation, veteran’s information and in-service education, 
USAFI courses, extension courses from universities cooperating 
with USAFI, courses from privately controlled correspondence 
schools and from the “College of Hard Knox.” 

The staff at the Center administers all USAFI tests, university 
extension tests, college final examinations for men drafted 
shortly before the end of the term, college entrance examina- 
tions, scholastic aptitude and psychological tests, graduate 
record examinations, Civil Service examinations, and vocational 
interest and preference tests. 

Miscellaneous educational services include a scoutmaster’s 
training course, an officer’s review class for Regular Army ex- 
aminations, a stenographer’s review class, and the publication 
of the “Guide to Fort Knox.” 

The success of the program has been due largely to the in- 
telligent and persistent efforts of the Civil Service appointees 
assigned to the Center, and the Educational Director, who 
works closely with the Information and Education office. 

The Education Center has adopted as its motto “If it’s educa- 
tion, it’s our duty;” and every man or woman in uniform re- 
ceives all the assistance it is humanly possible to give. The 
result is—more satisfied, more efficient soldiers. 





Many of the classrooms at Fort Knox have been set up in the informal, 
conference-type style, and discussion by all participants is encouraged. 








ARMED FORCES 
LEAVE ACT 


By 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE S. ALDER 


DMINISTRATIVE officers are busy, these days, answering 

questions about the Armed Forces Leave Act (Public Law 
704, 79th Congress), which was described in The Dicest for 
September. Some of the questions which have been most fre- 
quently asked are presented below, with answers that have 
been approved by the Director, Personnel and Administration, 
War Department General Staff, as of 1 September 1946. Scores 
of additional questions are being asked. The answers should 
be obtained through local administrative officers. The ques- 
tions and answers presented below pertain, mostly, to personnel 
on active duty. It is believed that they will be useful to many 
readers of The Dicest, and particularly to information-educa- 
tion officers. 


1. Question: What types of leave, formerly termed fur- 
lough, are to be charged against enlisted men in computing 
leave credits under the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946? 


Answer: Ordinary leaves, emergency leaves, pre-embarka- 
tion leaves, delay en route and re-enlistment leaves. 


2. Question: At what pay scale will an officer be paid for 
enlisted service? 

Answer: At the prevailing pay scale at the time he was 
discharged to accept a commission. 

3. Question: After 1 September 1946, how is accrued leave 
time computed? 


Answer: At the rate of two and one-half days per month on 
a monthly basis. 





LIEUTENANT GEORGE S. ALDER, MAC, is chief of military personnel 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
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4. Question: What is the maximum number of days which 
an officer or enlisted man can accrue subsequent to ] September 
1946? 

Answer: 60 days. 

5. Question: How does the method of computing leave 
time affect an officer or enlisted man with 60 days accrued time 
as of 1 September 1946? 

Answer: Earned leave in excess of 60.days will be granted 
prior to 30 June 1947. 

6. Question: The Government has authorized enlisted men 
to defer re-enlistment leaves. May an enlisted men, under the 
new leave act, obtain re-enlistment leave which has been deferrd 
to a date subsequent to 1 September 1946? 

Answer: Enlistment leave may be deferred and taken to the 
extent of accrued leave on credit 1 September 1946, plus 30 
days advance from the first year of such enlistment. Advanced 
leave is chargeable to credit of enlistee’s first year of service. 

7. Question: What evidence is necessary in submitting re- 
quests for payment of accrued leave time? 

Answer: A _ statement in the form of an affidavit (or, 
for an officer, a certificate) is sufficient evidence. However. there 
is a fine for an incorrect statement. Therefore, any enlisted 
man who cannot execute the affidavit because of failure of 
memory should so inform the local personnel officer, who will 
secure the necessary information from the War Department, 
in accordance with par 14a, See III, WD Circular 251, 1946. 
In no case should an enlisted man correspond with any agency 
of the War Depariment for this information. 

8. Question: May an officer obtain information regarding 
back leave time by writing to the War Department? 

Answer: No. An officer is charged with the responsibility 
for keeping an accurate record of his own leave time. The War 
Department will not answer queries of officers. 

9. Question: What is the maximum number of days for 
which an officer or enlisted man on active duty can claim pay- 
ment as of 1 September 1946? 

Answer: The maximum number of days which can be 
claimed as of 1 September 1946 is 60. 

10. Question: What form of payment will an officer or 
enlisted man receive? 

Answer: He may receive up to 60 days in bonds. If the 
amount is less than $50.00, he will be paid entirely in cash. 
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Bonds will be issued in multiples of $25.00. Any amount which 
cannot be paid with $25.00 bonds will be paid in cash. For 
instance, if an individual has a claim for $102.00, he will re- 
ceive four $25.00 bonds and $2.00 in cash. 

11. Question: In the case of an officer or enlisted man on 
active duty, what happens to the 60 days for which payment is 
not made in bonds and/or cash? 

Answer: The 60 days will be considered as accrued leave 
time which can be taken at any time and in any portions (with- 
in the limits prescribed by local policy), prior to expiration 
of term of service. 

12. Question: What is the date of payment on bonds re- 
ceived by officers or enlisted men on active duty? 

Answer: The date of payment of bonds is five years from 
1 October 1946. 

13. Question: Do the bonds which will be received for pay- 
ment accrue interest? 

Answer: Yes. They accrue interest at the rate of 214 per 
cent a year. 

14. Question: Can money be borrowed on bonds, or is there 
any way of obtaining cash for them prior to date of settlement? 

Answer: No. Bonds are non-negotiable and non-transferable 
and cannot be attached for any debt. 

15. Question: Can an officer who is a former enlisted man 
collect the maximum of 120 days as an enlisted man and the 
maximum of 120 days as an officer? 

Answer: No. An officer can collect in aggregate only 120 
days. For example, an officer has accrued 60 days leave credit 
as an enlisted man. As an officer he has accrued 70 days leave. 
On 1 September 1946, he will have accrued 50 days enlisted 
leave time and 70 days officer leave time. In other words, in 
computing both enlisted and officer credits, time accrued as an 
officer is computed first; and the balance (up to but not to 
exceed 120 days) is made up of enlisted credit. 


16. Question: In computing leave credits (for the purpose 
of bringing these leave credits up to date, as of 1 September 
1946), does the 4-year cycle operate in the case of an officer? 

Answer: The 4-year cycle affects his computation in this 
way: On any 1 July, he cannot have more than 120 days 
leave credit. If, on any 1 July, his leave record indicates that 
he had accumulated 125 days (for example), he is credited only 
with 120 days, and loses the remaining 5 days. One officer, for 


‘ 
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example, lost 7 days because on 1 July 1945 he had accrued 
127 days leave credit, and was only entitled to build up 120. 
In computing his leave credit under the new law, that 7 days 
could not be picked up; it was gone forever. 

17 Question: Just how does one take leave for 214 days? 
The day of departure is a day of leave and the day of return 
is a day of duty. Half-days seem to complicate the matter. 

Answer: The 214 days credit is a computing figure only. 
The individual takes his leave in whole days. 

18. Question: If, on 1 September 1946, an officer or en- 
listed man had 60 days accumulated leave credit (in addition 
to the leave for which he received bonds), can he continue to 
allow leave to accumulate for a few months, so that in October 
he can take 5 days leave (2 x 214), or in January he can take 
10 days leave (4 x 214), and still retain his 60 days leave 
credit? 

Answer: Yes. Accumulated earned leave at the rate of 244 
days per month may be granted prior to 30 June each year 
and individuals may retain the accrued balance of 60 days. 


_AID 


THE DIGEST NOW AVAILABLE TO ALL 


Subscriptions to The Dicrst at $1.50 ($2.00 foreign) a year 
may now be entered with the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., beginning 
with the November number. Single copies may be obtained 
from the same source at 15 cents a copy, beginning with the 
October number. 

This arrangement makes it possible for any member of the 
armed forces or any civilian to receive The Dicest. The Dicest 
is officially distributed, through adjutant general channels, 
down to regimental and group commanders and their staffs, 
as shown in detail on the inside front cover of each issue. The 
subscription and sale arrangement is designed to serve those 
who do not receive copies officially. 

Readers of The Dickst will assist in interpreting the Army 
to the public by encouraging their civilian friends and ac- 
quaintances to subscribe; or by subscribing for them--through 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
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PRODUCING AN ARMY 
RADIO PROGRAM 


By 


CAPTAIN JEAN Woop 


VERY week a new troop information radio show is tran- 

scribed and shipped to armed forces radio stations all 
over the world. The show may be any one of three series cur- 
rently in production by the Armed Forces Radio Service: the 
“G. I. Ambassador” series, concerning the behavior of our 
troops in other lands; “The Wanderers” series, explaining the 
confusion and perplexities of displaced persons; or the “Pride 
of the Outfit” series, directed at improving troop morale. 
Whichever it is, it represents a highly scientific and professional 
job of radio production. Few listeners suspect the time and 
infinite pains that go into the production of a troop information 
show. It is a story worth telling. 

In Washington, experts in the headquarters of the Informa- 
tion and Education Division, War Department Special Staff, 
continually study reports and surveys from the field in order 
to keep a timely list of situations which should have radio 
presentation. The most significant ideas are sent to professional 
radio script writers at the Armed Forces Radio Service, which 
is in the Los Angeles Branch of the Information and Education 
Division. The script writers prepare synopses in which they 
state the methods of handling and the basic thoughts to be in- 
corporated in the scripts. The synopsis is then sent to the 
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Section, Information and Education Division, War Department. He was 
in commercial radio work before entering the Army. After a year and a 
half with combat troops in North Africa and Europe, he served as radio 
officer in the Caribbean Defense Command. 
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Information and Education Division in Washington for con- 
firmation with War Department and State Department policies. 
If acceptable, it is returned to Armed Forces Radio Service in 
Los Angeles. There the chief of original productions assigns 
the synopsis to the writer assigned to the “thought area” con- 
cerned. After a conference on plot and structure, the writer 
begins exhaustive research to authenticate the script. This 
may involve digging into the records of the War Department, 
the Congressional Libraries, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
State Department, UNRRA, and many other agencies. In this 
research, the writer has at his disposal a trained research 
analyst. 

With all his material in hand, the writer prepares a finished 
script, which is immediately checked by the chief of the 
troop information subsection. After reading and editing the 
script, the latter may call in the writer for a conference and 
further re-writing. After final approval by technicians, the 
script is sent to Washington. There it is scrutinized for policy, 
authenticity, accuracy and its direct application to the in- 
dividual soldier in the field. It is usually sent to a series of 
consultants to establish authenticity. After all approvals are 
in and a final acceptance has been indicated by the Chief of 
the Information and Education Division, a telephone call or 
telegram to Los Angeles starts actual production of the pro- 
gram. 

After a cast conference, the AFRS talent subsection and a 
prominent civilian radio producer set up the cast. AFRS 
actors and outstanding stage, screen and radio personalities are 
engaged for the four-hour job of transcribing the show. 
Through the courtesy of the Screen Directors Guild, a promi- 
nent motion picture director assists on dialogue. At a record- 
ing studio in Hollywood, the producer, director and the actors 
go into a script reading. Several hours and extreme care are 
used in mastering interpretation of the lines and situations. 

In another room, specially prepared music is being worked 
out by the AFRS orchestra. In another niche, the sound 
effects man is checking his equipment against the script and 
perfecting his timing. Finally, the producer and director enter 
the control booth and a dress rehearsal is run, for lines and 
timing. Bad spots and cues are ironed out and transcription 
of the show on two sets of acetate begins. 

The next day, all interested persons audition the completed 
transcription, checking it for script variances, flaws and audi- 
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ence reaction. If the show meets AFRS standards, it is ac- 
cepted. If not, it is recut. A finished transcription is sent to 
the War Department, where it is heard by a committee of 
officers, all of whom have been overseas in different theaters 
and who keep well abreast of current overseas problems. If 
approved by them, Los Angeles is notified to process the show 
for distribution. 


Orders are placed with a pressing plant, where transcriptions 
are produced in quantity from the master acetate. Sufficient 
copies are made so that one will be placed in the permanent 
library of each of the 74 Armed Forces Radio Service outlets 
overseas and in 73 hospitals in the United States (for presenta- 
tion over public address systems). Thus, a copy is always 
locally available to I&E officers or others who might want to 
use the show after its initial broadcast. The transcriptions are 
flown directly to each AFRS outlet. Station managers are care- 
ful to program the shows at good listening times, to assure a 
maximum audience. 


The final step, as in the presentation of any good commercial 
radio show, is to check and study listener reaction. The effect 
of troop information shows on servicemen is scientifically sur- 
veyed in several ways. It may be done by the Research Branch 
of the Information and Education Division, or by personal cor- 
respondence between the Chief of the Radio Programs Section 
and I&E and radio station personnel overseas. It may even be 
accomplished ‘by direct correspondence with individuals who 
have heard the program. By these means, the basic plan of the 
shows is constantly in a process of change and improvement. 


One of the most critical problems overseas today is the be- 
havior of American servicemen and the impression they leave 
with people of occupied and Allied countries. Trivial in- 
cidents and misunderstandings in sufficient numbers can have 
far-reaching effect; can even cause international repercussions 
in years to come. Americans have always been notoriously 
careless, thoughtless tourists. The American serviceman can 
hardly be expected to be any different, unless he is given in- 
formation and education about foreign countries and peoples 
which his tourist predecessors lacked. 

Through careful, scholarly research and professional pro- 
duction, troop information programs are presenting authentic 
background and interpretive material in an interesting manner. 
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Surveys indicate that they are succeeding in their mission, that 
they have helped American soldiers to understand the situations 
they find and to understand why their reactions to those 
situations have often been wrong. The expert writing, direct- 
ing and acting that go into a troop information radio show 
make each soldier see himself, on the job and off duty, in a 
strange country. The experiences and mistakes of the charac- 
ters in the show are his experiences and mistakes. He may feel 
sheepish, but he is grateful for the straight, authentic dope 
he gets during the show. 


A monthly digest of Information Sheets 
prepared by the Public Relations Divi- 
sion, War Department. 


Interim Army and Selective Service 














September brought to an end the draft holiday of two 
months. Immediately machinery was set in motion for the 
resumption of inductions. 

The War Department probably will ask for 185,000 men 
between 19 and 29 during the next seven months. The Sep- 
tember quota was placed at 25,000. 

Selective Service officials were concerned over a_ possible 
30,000 man shortage expected by March 1. Director Hershey 
estimated a pool of only 155,000 in the 19-29 group to meet the 
possible demand for 185,000 during the seven-month period. 

Meanwhile, General Eisenhower has expressed the belief that 
the Army must maintain a force of 800,000 men during the next 
fifteen to twenty years. This compares with 188,000 in 1939. 
The general told his views before the House Military Affairs 
Committee on July 10, as he asked for approval of legislation 
permitting doubling of the officer personnel of the Restle Army 
from 25,000 to 50,000. He pointed out that to direct an Army 
of 800,000 would require 80,000 officers, of whom 50,000 would 
be regular officers and the others temporary officers on active 
duty. He said the Army would be reduced to 1,070,000 on 1 
July 1947, in expressing concern over adequate safeguards. 

During the draft holiday Selective Service sharply tightened 
deferments. Major changes in the regulations largely wiped 
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out occupational deferments, except for farmers. Re-induction 
of men who served for six months or less in the United States 
with no time overseas was ordered. 

Army tasks during the occupation period have been stated 
by the Secretary of War as follows: 

a. The occupation in Europe, Japan and Korea. 

b. The training of new men to replace long-service men over- 
seas. 

c. The maintenance of lines of communications and sup- 
porting installations, in the U. S., for occupation forces. 

d. The provision of forces which can be made available to 
the United Nations. 

e. The maintenance of the key points in our national 
security structure, such as the Panama Canal, Alaska and the 
air bases along the approaches to the United States. 

f. The maintenance of an adequate program of intelligence 
and research and development. 

g. The over-riding requirement to present a strong military 
posture in a world which is still unsettled. 

On March 21 the Secretary said, the recruiting program will 
continue and no more men than are needed will be sought 
through induction. 

He said the two-year standard for release of draftees will con- 
tinue in effect or be reduced, if enlistments and selective service 
provide enough men. 

The Chief of Staff said half of the 670,000 strength of ground 
and service forces, as of 1 July 1947, will be required for oc- 
cupation duties and maintenance of overseas bases, but quali- 
fied the estimate as conditional upon the following assumptions: 

a. That the occupied peoples will remain tractable despite 
a large decrease in our forces. 

b. That quadripartite occupation will continue in Germany, 
and that the British Empire, the Chinese and Filipinos, at 
least, will eventually take part in the occupation of Japan. 





BACK ISSUES OF THE DIGEST 


Back issues of The Dicest may be obtained by addressing the Editor, 
Army Inrormation Dicest, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. The supply is limited. 
An Information Policy for the New Army, by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Public Information, War Department—an article which has been 
widely quoted—appeared in May 1946 issue. 
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INFORMATION 


Army Talk 


One of the most important tools in the hands of the troop 
discussion leader is his reference library. In addition to the 
regular library facilities available to information-education offi- 
cers, newspaper clippings and magazine articles provide excel- 
lent sources of informational matter. How about Army Talks? 

Since 1 January 1945, the following Army Talks have been 
published by the I&E Division. This is a selected list, broken 
down into the main problem areas of current interest. I&E 
officers whose Army Talk files are incomplete, and who desire 
copies of the back issues listed below, should requisition 
through adjutant general channels. The supply of certain back 
issues is limited. 


Occupation Problems 


1. What We Are Doing in Remote Installations (No. 54) 
2. What’s Going on Behind the Front in Italy? (No. 59) 
3. Have We the Manpower for the Job Ahead? (No. 65) 
4, Our Ally China (No. 66) 

5. How Do We Look to Other Peoples? (No. 72) 

6. What the Japanese are Trying to Sell Now (No. 74) 
7. Decisions at Potsdam (No. 85) 

8. The Army’s Job Now (No. 101) 

9. Our Soldiers and the Germans (No. 104) 

10. Our Soldiers and the French (No. 105) 

11. Report on Japan (No. 116) 

12. Report on Germany (No. 117) 

13. Why Are We Here? (No. 121) 
14. What is the Price of Honor? (No. 130) 


World Peace 


1. What We Have Learned Overseas About America (No. 
54) 
2. Unconditional Surrender—A United Nations Policy (No. 
62) 
52 
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3. ‘Crimea Conference—Key to the Future (No. 60) 
4. Mexico City: The Americas Prepare for Peace (No. 67) 
5. America’s Interests in the Pacific (No. 69) 
6. The Three Rs of World Peace (No. 75) 
7. Bretton Woods—Investment in Peace (No. 79) 
8. San Francisco—Chartering World Security (No. 80) 
9. Looking Ahead from San Francisco (No. 81) 
10. 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Next Objectives (No. 87) 


. Japan and the Future (No. 86) 

. This Time and Last (No. 91) 

. Can the Germans Learn Peace? (No. 112) 

. The United Nations Assemble (No. 115) 

. The United Nations—What Progress So Far? (No. 136) 


Atomic Energy 


 e 
2. 
3. 
4, 


Will the Atom Smash the World? (No. 96) 

One World—Or None? (No. 106) 

The United Nations—What Progress So Far? (No. 136) 
Atomic Warfare: What Effect Will it Have on Ground 


Combat Forces? (approved for release) 


World Food Situation (series) 


1. 
2. 


3. 


World Food Crisis (No. 119) 


Can the World Grow Enough Food? (approved for re- 


lease) 
How Can You Save Food? (in preparation) 


Citizenship (series) 


HAPeP Shr 


. The People Run Our Country (No. 103) 
. The Veteran as a Citizen (No. 114) 


What is American Democracy? (No. 120) 
Would You Like to be President? (No. 123) 
Political Parties in America (No. 124) 

How Does Congress Make Our Laws? (No. 125) 
What is the Job of the Supreme Court? (No. 127) 


National Holidays (series) 


1. 
2. 
3. 


What Does Flag Day Mean to You? (No. 126) 
Why Do We Celebrate Labor Day? (No. 137) 
Constitution Day (No. 138) 
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Socio-Economic Problems 


l. Fifteen Million Veterans (No. 89) 

2. Will There be Jobs? (No. 90) 

3. What About Your Insurance? (No. 92) 

4. What’s New in America? (No. 93) 

5. What Jobs are You Best Fitted For? (No. 94) 

6. How Does Reconversion Affect You? (No. 95) 

7. Your Rights and Benefits as a Veteran (No. 97) 
8. How About a Business of Your Own? (No. 98) 
9. Wage Earning as a Career (No. 99) 

10. Where will the Good Jobs Be? (No. 100) 

ll. Veterans and Rackets (No. 107) 

12. The Road to Security (No. 111) 

13. Black Market—Economic Cancer (No. 113) 

14. Down on the Farm (No. 118) 

15. Rent, Buy, or Build? (No. 129) 

16. How Well Educated Are We? (No. 131) 

This list of titles will give some idea of the broad scope and 
wide variety of subjects covered by Army Talk. Much research 
has gone into the preparation of these publications; they are 
full of factual information, much of which is highly relevant 
to current problems. As time goes on, more and more reference 
will be made to the background material contained in these 
Talks. If some method or system of keeping a complete file of 
all Army Talks is not devised, their total potential value will 
be lost. 

There are various methods by which an information-educa- 
tion officer can keep a compact, up-to-date file of Army Talks. 
Perhaps one of the simplest methods, used by many informa- 
tion-education officers, is to bind together those Army Talks 
which fall within the same title-group series. A paper punch 
and ordinary “Acco” binders will do the trick. Regardless of 
the method used, the important thing is to keep the file up-to- 
date and readily available for reference. And that holds true 
for all I&E publications. 


EDUCATION 


Appropriated Funds for Extension Classes 


Army Air Forces, Army Ground Forces, Military District of 
Washington, and the Administrative and Technical Staffs and 
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Services have been furnished complete information relating to 
the availability of certain appropriated funds for the following 
purposes: 

a. The payment of tuition for courses taken by military per- 
sonnel at a public high school or college. 

b. The payment of tuition for extension classes held at a 
post, camp, or station by public high schools or colleges con- 
ducting extension courses, and where the school provides the 
instructors. 

c. The payment of salaries of state-certified civilian instruc- 
tors to teach classes sponsored by the post, camp, or station in- 
formation-education officer. 

d. The payment of salaries of qualified civilian instructors 
for teacher training courses in specialized fields, sponsored and 
supervised by the post, camp, or station I&E officer. 

I&E officers in the field should be on the alert to take advan- 
tage of these newly available funds as soon as they have re- 
ceived information thereon through their respective commands. 


Instructor Poyment By Central Post Funds 


The Board of Directors, Army Central Welfare Fund, at its 
meeting on 13 July 1946, considered the question of payment of 
instructors for off-duty education programs, and rendered the 
opinion that such payment, under certain conditions and sub- 
ject to the approval of local fund councils, may be authorized 
from Central Post Funds. For such payment to be authorized, 
the classes must be held under an off-duty education program, 
must be by their nature open to all personnel, and must be of a 
type to benefit the majority. The Board further determined 
that such payments would be made from funds available at the 
post, camp, or station, and that special grants from the Army 
Central Welfare Fund would not be made for the purpose. 

Payments may be authorized by the Central Post Fund Coun- 
cil to either civilian or enlisted instructors. Attention is in- 
vited, however, to the fact that compensation in excess of 
$60.00 per month to enlisted instructors is prohibited by para- 
graph 19c (1) (c), AR 210-50, 13 December 1945. (Memor- 
andum from Chairman, Board of Directors, Army Central Wel- 
fare Fund, file 123.2 (13 July 46) dated 24 July 1946.) 


Accreditation Policies 


The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experience of 
the American Council on Education has announced that there 
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will soon be available a new pamphlet on accreditation policies 
of state departments of education for the evaluation of service 
experiences and USAFI examinations. (See Credits Where 
Credits are Due, The Dicest for September, 1946.) It is contem- 
plated that distribution of this pamphlet will be made to in- 
formation-education officers in the field. The Commission states 
that revisions from time to time will keep the publication up- 
to-date. 


Self-Teaching Courses For Army Clerks 


In view of the ever-present demand for trained typists, clerks, 
and other clerical assistants in many Army installations and 
units, attention of information-education officers is invited to 
the following Self-Teaching Courses (Education Manuals) : 

EM 902—Basic Military Records, Course I (with work- 
book). 

EM 903—Basic Military Records, Course II (with work- 
book). 

EM 904—Army Typewriting (with workbook). 

These courses are still available through USAFI, although 
they are not listed in the catalog, third edition. I&E officers 
are urged to publicize the existence and availability of these 
courses, since it is felt that many men assigned to clerical duties 
will welcome an opportunity for improvement in skill and 
technique. 


GED Manual 


USAFI is preparing a manual on GED (General Education 
Development) testing, which should be ready for distribution to 
I&E officers in the near future. 


DIRECTIVES 


I&E Policy In Army Regulations 


The preparation and publication of Army Regulations con- 
taining the mission, scope, policies and basic instructions gov- 
erning information and education programs has been approved 
and certain numbers in a new AR 360 series have been set aside 
for this purpose. Separate Army Regulations on “General 
Provisions”, “Troop Information Program”, “Army Education 
Program”, “Soldier News Periodicals”, “Armed Forces Radio 
Service”, “Information and Education Films” (tentative), and 
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“Attitude and Opinion Research”, are in the process of prepara- 
tion. It is expected that the first of these ARs will be published 
at an early date. When published, they will replace War 
Department circulars currently in effect. 
Current Changes 

Current changes or rescissions of War Department directives 


concerning the information and education program: 


General 


WD Pamphlet 20-3, Guide to the Use of Information Mater- 
ials. Rescinded by Section II, WD Circular 226, 1946. 

WD Circular 250, 1946, Section I[I—Welfare of Enlisted Men 
Funds. Replaces Section I, WD Circular 34, 1945, which ex- 
pired. 

Information (Radio) 

WD Circular 237, 1946, Section [V—Private or commercial 

use of AFRS transcriptions prohibited. 


Education 


WD Circular 252, 1946, Section I—Requisition of USAFI 
materials. Section III, WD Circular 15, 1946, rescinded. 


Army Information School 


WD Circular 259, 1946, Section I—Enlisted information and 
education course announced, together with quotas, starting 
dates, and qualifications. 


e R D Prepared by the staff of the 
bli ‘ Sistas 
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Taking Care of the Visitor 


Reports from the field indicate that, in many instances, tours 
of the post have not been carefully planned and many of the 
advantages to be gained by civilians seeing the Army in its 
home setting have been lost. 

A common fault is that groups of civilians are invited to 
wander at will about the post. But they just don’t wander at 
will; an exhibit which would mean much to them is never 
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seen. Uncertain of their directions, many guests get lost, and 
often get into embarrassing situations. Instances are known of 
women entering a latrine, of business men wandering into the 
gymnasium, of housewives walking into bachelor officer quar- 
ters. The idea back of the wander-at-will tour is good, but in 
practice it is unsound. 

The difficulties can be remedied by planning each tour care- 
fully, so that all activities of significance and interest may be 
seen; and so that those guests who have special interests will 
have an opportunity to satisfy them. 

The first step in organizing a tour program is to draw up a 
general itinerary of the post, one which will include all the 
activities which will be of interest to a visiting group. 

Then a list of substitute features should be made, including 
points that will be of interest to special groups. It is important 
that the time element for visiting each activity be carefully cal- 
culated. Each tour should be planned separately, and effort 
should be directed to satisfying each particular group. <A 
schedule for a sample tour appears below. It includes points 
of interest which would be found at any installation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 
WINSTON SIGNAL DEPOT 
WESTBURY, NEW YORK 


Tour of Winston Signal Depot by members of the Spanish- 
American Bohemian Democratic Women’s Club of Balti- 
more: Wednesday, 3 July 1946 


12:00-12:15 Reception of guests by the commanding officer, 
Col R. P. Jones. 
12:20- 1:00 Lunch at the enlisted mess. 
1:00- 1:15 Tour of the kitchens, guided by mess sergeant; 
S/Sgt Hal Dyer. 
1:20- 1:45 Post dispensary and dental clinic tour; Capt R. 
F. Lane. 
1:50- 2:10 Tour of enlisted quarters No. 342. 
2:15- 3:00 Visit to training area; camouflage lesson; Lt R. D. 
Griscti. 
3:05- 3:25 Guests to be taken to depot motor pool; Sgt W. R. 
King. 
3:30- 4:00 Musical program of Army tunes, at post chapel. 
4:05- 4:25 Tour of the service club. 
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4:30- 5:00 Retreat ceremony, with explanation by Capt 
William Hunter. 
5:05 Guests escorted to gate. 
Escort on tour, Tec 4 Drina P. Korman, WAC. 

It will be noted that the feature at the midway point in the 
tour is a musical program in the post chapel. This gives the 
ladies of the group a chance to sit down and rest, while the local 
organist plays a medley of Army tunes, or other entertaining 
music. For active groups, such as students from the local high 
school, such a pause would not be necessary; a tour through a 
technical repair shop would be of greater interest. 

Other points of interest on a post are the laundry, noncom- 
missioned officers’ club, recreational facilities, library, post 
theater, gymnasium, repair shops, or any special activity that is 
peculiar to the post. Most schools have busses of their own, 
thus solving the transportation problem. The students would 
arrive by bus and take a Cook’s Tour of the post before stop- 
ping to view special activities. In such a case, it is possible to 
arrange a more extensive tour than one which is conducted on 
foot. 

It is also advisable to provide the visitors with information 
about the post, number of men trained there, type of activities 
and similar information. This information may be mimeo- 
graphed, together with a map of the installation, and handed 
out to members of the touring group. This provides a take- 
home item which will lend a wider scope to tour publicity. 

Civilians should be encouraged to tell their friends about the 
tour. 


““Crossroads’’ Personnel 


Individuals and units who participated in the CROSSROADS 
atomic tests A and B at Bikini are being detached from Joint 
Task Force One and are now subject to normal public rela- 
tions controls. Personnel who were assigned to JTF-1 are free 
to express their opinions of the tests, providing that their 
remarks are guided by the General Guide on Public Informa- 
tion Policies, issued as an annex to the CROSSROADS opera- 
tional plan. Principal items in the guide are listed in the 
PRD Liaison Bulletin No. 65, 11 September 1946. Descriptions 
of a general nature are encouraged, but publication or dis- 
cussion of factual data should be limited to the framework 
covered by the published report of the President’s Evaluation 
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Commission and the Joint Chief of Staff’s Evaluation Board. 
Additional facts should be made public only if the individual 
knows positively that such publication does not prejudice the 
security interests of the nation. Active duty Army personnel 
formerly assigned to JTF-1 who have questions on the security 
of such additional facts should submit them for decision 
through the War Department Public Relations Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Awards to War Correspondents 


The War Department, through the Public Relations Divi- 
sion, is completing plans to bestow theater ribbons and other 
awards on 469 war correspondents who covered World War ILI. 
The awards will be made, in October, in simple military cere- 
monies, working through the commanding generals of the six 
field Armies in the continental United States. The War Depart- 
ment will make all awards in the Washington area. In addition 
to the awards recommended by theater commanders, and in 
addition to theater ribbons, purple heart and other appro- 
priate decorations, it is planned to present each correspondent 
with a certificate expressing the appreciation of the War De- 
partment for his patriotic services. Only those correspondents 
declared eligible by theater headquarters and checked by 
PRD will receive these awards. 


Prepared by the staff of the 
Information and Education 
Division, War Department 
Special Staff. 


Two New Series 














Two new radio series, “The Wanderers” and “Pride of Outfit”, 
in the Troop Information Programs have been released for 
overseas and hospital network airing through the facilities of 
the “Voice of Information and Education”, an Armed Forces 
Radio Service. It is essential that, within the zone of interior, 
playing of transcriptions in this series be limited to public ad- 
dress systems and under no circumstances can any AFRS trans- 
criptions be used by commercial radio stations or for commer- 
cial purposes in the zone of interior. (Reference: WD Cir- 
cular 2, Sec. IV, 3 January 1946; WD Circular 237, Sec. IV, 8 
August 1946.) 
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The Wanderers 


This is the story of displaced persons the world over. It 
depicts in dramatic form the confusions and perplexities of 
peoples uprooted from their homes by war. It is hoped that a 
keener understanding and a deeper appreciation of the ante- 
cedent factors resulting in this problem will become a part of 
the mental equipment of the listeners. The first four releases 
under this general title are: The Johnstons, The Vanquished 
Return, Behind the Wall, and Tomorrow is Never. 


Pride of Outfit 


The transcriptions under this title attempt to create unit 
pride through telling the story of Army, Navy and Marine 
organizations still on the active list. The Red One, the story of 
the Ist Infantry Division, leads the group. They Turned the 
Tide and Hold High the Torch, the story of the Ist and 2d 
Marine Divisions, will follow. The Fighting Lady Helena is 
another title in the series. Others will be announced at a later 
date. 


New Titles In Series 


The GI Ambassador Series, which was described in this 
column in The Dicest for August, continues with the release of 
Staging Area for Democracy, Incident Near Inglestadt, and The 
Gee Dee Fool. These shows depict the serviceman, in his daily 
contacts with people of occupied or liberated countries, as a 
potential ambassador for good or evil for the United States. 
These transcriptions will be heard over local Armed Forces 
Radio Stations overseas and may be picked up on short wave 
from San Francisco or New York. Consult local schedules for 
times. Transcriptions may be borrowed for individual unit 
use by application to the nearest Armed Forces Radio Station. 
Each show is fifteen minutes in length and is recorded on a 
16-inch transcription at 33 1/3 rpm. If I&E officers or com- 
manders wish to have large groups hear any one of these pro- 
grams it may be possible to arrange with the local AFRS station 
and have it aired at a convenient time. 


“AFRS—the Voice of Information and Education” is the new 
opening and closing phrase for all AFRS programs. 
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62 THE ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


Educational Radio Programs 


The following educational programs, in the series indicated, 
will be distributed in coming weeks to AFRS stations overseas 
and to domestic Army and veterans’ hospitals. They will be 
released through the Basic Information Library, and are avail- 
able not only for general station broadcast, but also for utiliza- 
tion by I&E officers in making troop information hours and 
off-duty education classes more interesting and effective. I&E 
officers overseas may obtain recordings on a loan basis from 
AFRS stations, for use on unit playback systems, or may co- 
ordinate I&E activities with actual station broadcasts. In either 
instance, programs in the following series can be a valuable aid 
to the I&E officer in promoting troop interest and participation 
in weekly troop information hours and off-duty education 
periods. Titles, in addition to those reported in this column in 
the August issue of The Dicerst, are listed below. 


This Is The Story 


The Great McGraw (John McGraw, baseball manager). 

James J. Audubon 

Westward the Colors (Lewis and Clark expedition). 

Act of Faith (Racial intolerance, with war background). 

Shame of the Cities (Lincoln Steffens and his fight against 
political corruption). 

Brazil (Habits, people, and customs of modern Brazil). 

Adventures of Walter W. Orebaugh (Foreign service officers 
of the State Department). 

The True Glory (Invasion of Europe). 


Science Magazine Of The Air 


Diabetes 

Sign Language (Signal Corps contribution to communication). 

Skyline Unlimited (Story of radar). 

The Story of Rheumatic Fever. 

Scientific Crime Detection (Modern police methods) . 

Within the Shadow (DDT and the fight against typhus). 

The Fight Against Cancer (Forum discussion on cancer and 
its treatment). 

Epidemics (Their control and prevention). 

Darwin 

Man with Hope in his Hands (Dr. Harvey Cushing and brain 
surgery). . 











Prepared by the staff of the 
Information and Education 
Division, War Department 
Special Staff. 











Army-Navy Screen Magazine 


Day of Victory (Running Time 20 Minutes; Issue No. 78; re- 
leased in September) 


VJ Day and the end of the greatest of all wars had its anni- 
versary in August. In a special commemorative issue, Army- 
Navy Screen Magazine reviews those momentous days, recalling 
the events that precipitated the surrender, the first landings by 
air and sea, and the impressive capitulation ceremony aboard 
the U.S.S. Missouri. The film reviews the highlights of a year’s 
occupation, pointing out that our day of victory was also a 
triumph for the Japanese masses. Under our occupation au- 
thorities they are enjoying greater freedom and civil rights than 
ever before. There is reason to hope that the Japanese, who 
have responded favorably to these changes, may eventually learn 
about and believe in the democratic way of life. 


On the Air and Guilty Men (Running Time 10 Minutes each; 
Issue No. 79; released in October) 


The On The Air section of Issue No. 79 presents a brief de- 
scription of the vast amount of energy and effort which goes 
into the Armed Forces Radio Service in order to get radio pro- 
grams to the troops in the field. Featured is the work of 
technicians, artists, and producers who contribute to this val- 
uable service. 


At Nuremberg, the four great powers, determined that the 
fate of the guilty shall stand as a warning to future mass 
murderers, have succeeded in welding their criminal procedures 
into a single international code. Scenes under the Guilty Men 
title of Issue No. 79 show those indicted standing trial, inter- 
spersed with shots of the crimes perpetrated by them. All 
aggressor nations have to face trial on the charge of common 
conspiracy. For the first time in history, aggression has been 
declared a crime. The argument of the film sums up with the 
statement “the world is resolved to make war less attractive to 
those who are privileged to lead the people.” 
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Army Information School, Car- 


N EWS L ETT E R lisle Barracks, Pa. 


Enlisted Course Scheduled 


Courses in Information and Education will be offered for 
enlisted personnel by the Army Information School, beginning 
13 November 1946. Courses will be four weeks in length. The 
current quota is 100 students. A public relations course for 
enlisted personnel, announced in Sec. I, WD Circular 259, 
24 August 1946, has been indefinitely postponed. In order to 
qualify for enrollment in the Information and Education 
course, enlisted personnel must hold the grade of corporal 
(Tec 5) or above; have AGCT score of 90 or above; be high 
school graduates; contemplate continued service for at least 
one year after completion of the course; be interested in in- 
formation and education; be of soldierly appearance, and 
possess average conversational ability. 


Handbook for the PRO 

The Army Information School recently published * “A Hand- 
book for Army Public Relations Officers”. This is used as a 
text at the School, and has been distributed to public relations 
officers in the field. It contains nine sections: General Prin- 
ciples; The Public Relations Office; Activating a Public Rela- 
tions Office; Newspapers; Radio in Public Relations; The Story 
in Pictures; Magazines; Miscellaneous Activities; and Funda- 
mentals of Public Relations Writing. 
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Charge Accounts Closed 


In compliance with the provisions of a recent War Depart- 
ment circular, the Book Department announces the closing out 
of all individual charge accounts. This action does not effect 
organizational accounts. 


1&E Pamphlet Published 

The Book Department has published Pamphlet No. 3, “This 
is I&E”, in cooperation with the Information and Education 
Division, War Department Special Staff. The pamphlet, an 
outline of the purpose and scope of the IXE program, has been 
distributed’ to the I&E officers in the field by the Division. A 
limited number of copies is available, from the Book De- 
partment, at twenty cents each. 
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